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RESTATEMENT 


The present issue closes Volume I 
of NEW OUTLOOK and the first 
year of the journal's existence. It is 
not the attention of the editors, at 


range evaluations. Convinced even more, 
however, of the need to continue the 
work which NEW OUTLOOK set out 
to do, we can perhaps best mark this 





this time, to sum up the achievements 
of the past year. The time has been 
too short and the events which have 
taken place in this region have been 
too tumultuous to allow any short- 


first anniversary by repeating for our 
own benefit and for new readers some 
of the statements of policy and aims 
which appeared last July, in the first 
issue. 


1. NEW OUTLOOK will devote itself to regional cooperation, to a peaceful 
and constructive solution to the problem of Israel-Arab relations, to the integration 
of Israel within the Asian-African world. 


2. The resort to force is not the means whereby relations between peoples 
can be normalized... Peace is consistent with the national interests of Jew and 
Arab alike... Israel can and should be a useful and equal member of the family 
of nations in the Area and... the sources of friction can and must be eliminated. 


a 


3. NEW OUTLOOK seeks an equitable and humanitarian settlement for the 
Arab refugees and peace with mutual security and benefit between Israel and 
the Arab states. 

4. Only peace can extricate the peoples of the Area from the dangers of 
Great Power rivalry and ensure conditions of free development. 

5. The Arab Movement for Liberation has always had the sympathy of the 
Jewish National Movement. The aspirations of the Arab peoples for complete 
emancipation would be helped rather than hindered by good relations with the 
National Movement of the Jews. 

6. Israel, with its mixed population of European and Afro-Asian origin, witb 
its rapid industrialization and its scientific potential, could be a very useful 
partner instead of an outsider. 

7. NEW OUTLOOK wants, first of all, to create an opportunity for Israelis 
and Arabs, for Asians, Africans, Europeans and Americans to discuss these 
problems together, to express their apprehensions, to submit their suggestions, 
even to debate with each other. It aims to achieve some measure of mutual 
understanding by facilitating contacts, clarifying problems, and disseminating 


unbiased information on all aspects of the life and culture of the peoples 
involved. 











Three observers of the Middle East scene present their 
impressions of the events which are shaking Lebanon. 


‘AMNON KAPELIUK 


STORM OVER LEBANON 


he storm which broke in Lebanon in 

the beginning of May is the most 
serious outbreak since the events of 
September 1952. Then, angry de- 
monstrators turned out the former pre- 
sident, Bishara el-Khuri, and paved the 
way for the ascension of Kamil Chamoun, 
now completing the legal six years of 
office. During these years he, too, 
_ Mainly as a result of his policies of 
unilateral alliance with the United 
States, has lost the support he had at 
the outset and alienated many of his 
friends. 

Events have developed so swiftly and 
suddenly as to draw world attention 
away from the no less important events 
in other parts of the Mediterranean 
basin. In a short time all of Lebanon 
was divided into two camps, pro-western 
and opposition. “The land of the de- 
mocratic freedoms” (as Lebanon was 
known in the Arab countries) became 
a battlefield. Hundreds have been killed 
and wounded, and a great part of the 
economy has been destroyed — official 





' AMNON KAPELIUK is the correspondent 
on Arab affairs for the Israel daily Al- 
Hamishmar.. 


Lebanese sources estimate the economic 
losses as a result of the fighting at 
five million francs per day. The results 
of the economic crisis will probably 
continue to be felt for at least five 
years. 

The immediate cause of the holocaust 
was the assassination of the pro-U.A.R. 
journalist, Nasib al-Natni; the roots 
are of course much deeper. 

Lebanon is a mosaic of religions and 
nationalities, existing on a delicate 
balance between the different com- 
munities which was usually also care. 
fully reflected in foreign policy. Though 
the changing governments of the Le- 
banon showed a certain reserved 
sympathy for the West, they were 
careful to preserve her neutrality in 
important matters of foreign policy. 
This line was, however, deserted follow- 
ing the Suez Campaign in the fall of 
1956. Lebanon was then the only Arab 
country which did not break off relations 
with France and was also the first of 
the countries of the Middle East to 
announce her adherence to the Eisenhow- 
et Doctrine. This abrogation of the 
policy of neutrality increased the already- 
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STORM OVER LEBANON 5. 


existing tensions and both camps began 
to prepare themselves for a possible 
contest. On the one side a Christian 
majority and Moslem minority favoring 
cooperation with the West and the pro- 
west Arab states (the Hashemite Union 
of Iraq and Jordan); and on the other 
side a Moslem majority and a Christian 
minority favoring neutrality on the inter- 
national scene and pro-Egypt-Syria in 
the Arab arena. In the year since the 
open pro-Western course came into force 
in Lebanon, the pro-Western elements 
have been dominant. They even 
strengthened their positions and won a 
large majority in the Parliamentary 
elections which took place last year. 

The establishment of the United Arab 
Republic, however, encouraged the anti- 
Western forces in the Western-orient- 
ated Arab states. Many foreign observers 
visiting Lebanon after the establishment 
of the U.A.R. described the wave of 
enthusiasm and joy which followed this 
revolutionary move, especially in the 
Moslem areas (and of course among the 
Arab refugees in Lebanon), but among 
the Christians and Druze as well. Among 
the many who greeted the establishment 
of the Union was the Patriarch of the 
Maronite Church (the Maronites are the 
latgest single community in Lebanon), 
Monsignor Boulus el-Meouchi who, in 
contrast to his predecessors, had adopt- 
ed the slogans of pan-Arabism. 

The enthusiasm over the establishment 
of the U.A.R. was given a visible de- 
monstration during Abdul Nasser’s visit 
to Damascus. Masses streamed from 
Lebanon to Damascus to greet Abdul 


Nasser and to express their support and 
admiration. 


The opposition to Kamil Chamoun 
and his government has grown stronger: 
during the past months for an additional 
reason. President Chamoun is about to 
conclude his term in office in September; 
the pro-Western elements at whose head 
he stands, however, were unwilling to 
give up the presidency which plays an 
important role in Lebanese political life 
(similar in some points to the role of 
the President in the United States of 
America), and they initiated an amend- 
ment to the clause in the Constitution 
forbidding the President from serving 
two consecutive terms. Members of the 
opposition repeatedly declared that any 
amendment of even the smallest clause 
of the Constitution would cause dis- 
turbances and destroy the existing 
status-quo in the relations between the 
communities. 


| n the achievement of this aim — the 

prevention of the re-election of Cha- 
moun —the opposition has already suc- 
ceeded. Chamoun himself, as well as his 
Prime Minister, Sami a-Sulh, have de- 
clared that this clause of the Constitu- 
tion would not be changed. Chamoun’s 
path to re-election has thus been sealed.- 
The opposition, however, now demands 
his immediate resignation. 

In its struggle against the Government 
the opposition has also exploited the 
failure of America’s aid to Lebanon. In 
contrast to Abdul Nasser, who is able 
to prove to the Arabs that he knows how 
to deal with the two world powers, 
Chamoun was unable to point to any 
benefits from the one side, the West, 
to which he had allied Lebanon. Matters 
reached the point where Government 
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spokesmen voiced complaints against the 
meager aid given by the United States. 
President Chamoun was even compelled 
to try the strategem of meeing the Soviet 
Ambassador Sergei Kiktiev in order to 
discuss Soviet aid for Lebanon, as a 
means of pressing the Americans to 
increase their grants. 

The conditions for the revolt of the 
opposition were, therefore, ripe. The 
previous months had already seen a 
number of outbreaks. A few months ago 
a “flag affair’ had taken place in Tyre, 
in the south of Lebanon. A number of 
Moslems were charged with trampling 
the Lebanese flag and with raising the 
flag of the U.A.R. When they were 
sentenced to prison for contempt of the 
national flag, strikes were declared in 
the city, which ended with dead and 
wounded. There have also been unending 
cases of sabotage within recent months, 
some of which were apparently carried 
out by saboteurs coming from Syria. 


From the very outset the Lebanese 
rebels have enjoyed the moral as well 
as material support of the U.A.R. The 
members of the opposition saw that 
they were supported by a dynamic force 
while their pro-Western opponents re- 
mained with almost empty hands. 


+ their efforts to overcome the revolt 

the Lebanese Government brought 
protests against U.A.R. intervention and 
responsibility before the Arab League 
and to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The semi-moribund Arab 
League was unable to bring the two 
sides to any compromise. The debate in 
the United Nations which followed the 
failure of the Arab League, presented a 


sight which had never been seen before — 
the representatives of two Arab countries 
accusing and “slinging mud” at each 
other as if they were countries at war. 

With a majority of ten votes and 
Soviet abstention, the Security Council, 
after a lengthy discussion, voted to send 
a group of observers to prevent infiltra- 
tion and the smuggling of arms to 
Lebanon. It appears, however, that these 
observers are limited in their movements 
much more than in Israel, and it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to 
achieve very much. Chamoun’s hopes of 
stifling the opposition thus appear to 
have been frustrated. 

The Western powers have followed 
the events in Lebanon with worry, since 
it is clear that Lebanon’s “fall” would 
precipitate the fall of Jordan and even 
of Iraq. Plans were therefore made for 
a possible military intervention “if a 
request were made by President 
Chamoun.” These plans have so far not 
been carried out for a number of 
reasons. 


Perhaps the most important of these 
reasons is the almost certainty that 
military action would result in the 
opposite effect. Sympathy for Abdul 
Nasser would increase without his re- 
gime itself undergoing any danger (in 
contrast to the situation at the time 
of the Suez Campaign). In addition, 
in the event of military intervention 
the rebel bases would move to Syria. 
It would then become necessary to in- 
vade Syria, an act which would be 4 
real threat to world peace. 

There was also very little doubt that 
if the Western forces were parachuted 
and landed in Lebanon in order to 
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STORM OVER LEBANON 7 


save Chamoun’s government, the 
Syrians would blow up the pipelines 
carrying the oil from Iraq. For the 
British this would be to cut a vital 
artery, and after the experiences of the 
Suez Campaign, they can have little 
doubt that it would be done. 

Military intervention is liable to leave 
the United States in Britain’s position 
after the Suez Campaign: with a total 
loss of stock in the Arab world and 
the encouragement of the anti-Western 
elements in Iraq and Jordan. The 
Americans have made tireless efforts 
to regain President Abdul Nasser’s 
friendship (not without some success), 
and it is hard to believe in the reality 
of the plans to invade Lebanon and 
to turn the “Switzerland of the Middle 
East” into the ‘Middle East Korea.” 


F vents in Lebanon are still unclear 
and the outlines of any compromise 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


are still hazy, but it would seem that 
some compromise is inevitable. Such 
a compromise will probably bring to 
the presidency some individual who 
would be persona grata to the two 
sides. Any failure to come to a com- 
promise is liable to endanger the very 
integrity of Lebanon and to renew 
the separatist tendencies in the north 
and perhaps also in the south of the 
country. 

For those interested parties who have 
tended to ascribe the tensions in the 
Middle East to some single factor 
(such as Great Britain’s insistence on 
the role of the Israeli-Arab dispute), 
events in Lebanon must serve as a final 
convincing demonstration of the com- 


plexity of elements — _ international 
power politics, national and religious 
aims and conflicts — which must be 


solved if the Middle East is to have 
peace. , 


WHY THE FIGHTING IN LEBANON 


i eleven pistol bullets which killed 

the pro-Egyptian journalist, Nasib 
al.Atni, in the heart of Beirut, and 
which aroused the storm now raging 
throughout the Lebanon, were only the 
sparks which ignited the political 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE is the Arab-affairs 
correspondent for Ma’ariv and Lamerhav. 





gun-powder which has filled Lebanon’s 
atmosphere for many months. 

Since the Suez War and the Sinai 
Campaign, Lebanon has been divided 
into three camps. The first has grown 
as the result of the crystallization of a 
body of public opinion desiring to pre- 
serve Lebanon’s independence, her pre- 
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sent regime and her ties with the West. 
Most of the members of the Maronite 
community and of the other Christian 
confessions, as well as a small minority 
of Moslems, belong to this group. It 
is led by the trinity now ruling Le- 
banon — the Maronite President, Kamil 
Chamoun, the Moslem-Sunni Prime Mi- 
Sami a-Sulh, and the Greek 
Orthodox Foreign Minister, Charles 
Malik. 

The second camp is composed of 
the members of the opposition, most 
of whom are Moslems with extremely 
nationalist viewpoints, and a Christian 
minority. This group desires to separate 
Lebanon from the West and to bring 
her closer to Cairo and Damascus. 
Some, undoubtedly, also desire to in- 
tegrate her, as an autonomous unit, 
within the Northern Province of the 
United Arab Republic. 


This opposition, which is also known 
as the National Union Front, is led by 
three former Primer Ministers, all of 
them Sunni-Moslems: Abdullah al-Yafi, 
Saeb Salem and Rashid Karame. This 
group also includes a Maronite minor- 
ity, led by the Maronite Patriarch 
Boulus Meouchi and the former Foreign 
Minister Hamid Faranjia. The latter, 
of course, are not too pleased by the 
opposition’s desires to change Lebanon’s 
Christian character, but it appears that 
they have despaired of the possibility 
of withstanding the forces of Arab 
nationalism and prefer to join the tide 
before it is too late. Their participation 
in the opposition also derives from 
reasons of personal and family com- 
petition with the members of their own 
community in the Government. 


nister, 
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To these can be added the Druze 
wing led by Kamal Jumblatt, who fell 
out with the present regime and 
particularly with President Chamoun, 
and has joined the opposition more out 
of hatred of the former than of love 
for the latter. 

These is also a small and thin layer 
of Lebanese leaders, mainly Christians 
or Druze, who form a kind of middle 
camp, serving as intermediaries between 
the two conflicting groups. These men, 
who are also called the “third camp,” 
are trying to “grab the rope from 
both ends” and to satisfy both sides. 
They include the Maronite leader, Ray- 
mond Edde, the Druze Emir Majid 
Arslan, and the Beirut Catholic mil- 
lionaire, Henri Faroun. 

Though the opposition declares that 
its chief aim is to remove President 
Chamoun from the presidency, this is in 
actuality only a disguise for other goals. 


eg conflict now going on in Le 
banon between the Government and 
the rebels is in essence a struggle for 
the independence and Christian cha- 
racter of this state, which was created 
a century ago after a brutal slaughter 
of the Christian inhabitants of Mount 
Lebanon. This fact is true though the 
pro-Egyptian Moslem opposition is sup- 
ported by a small Christian minority, 
and though the pro-Government forces 
are, to the same measure, aided by a 
number of Moslems. 

Since she received her independence, 
Lebanon has been the scene of both 
open and hidden conflict between her 
Christian and Moslem inhabitants over 
the character of the state. Most of the 
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Moslems would like to annex her to 
Syria within the framework of the 
United Arab Republic, in order to 
become, once again, part of the Moslem 
majority on the other side of the 
border and thus to end the numerical 
superiority of the Christians (according 
to official estimates 51% of the in- 
habitants of Lebanon are Christian and 
41% Moslem). Most of the members 
of the Christian community, however, 
ding to Lebanon’s Christian character, 
desiring to avoid becoming a minority 
at the mercies of the Moslems, and this 
is particularly true of the Maronites 
among them. In order to understand 
the character of this struggle it is 
necessary to review something of the 
development of Lebanon. 

Lebanon’s special political character 
was fashioned in the first centuries 
after the Moslem conquest, when 
members of many faiths, and especially 
the Maronite Christians, found refuge 
from the persecutions of the dominant 
Moslem majority in the mountains of 
the Lebanon. 

The ties of the Maronites, some of 
whom trace their ancestry back to the 
ancient Phoenicians, to Mount Lebanon, 
began more than a thousand years ago. 
The Maronites, who previously dwelt 
in the northwest of Syria as a Christ- 
ian minority surrounded by an inimical 
Moslem majority, fled to the Mountain 
a% a place of refuge and defense. 
Here they established hundreds of 
Villages, their church serving them as 
the single social framework for the 
Organization of their internal lives. 
With the passage of time they were 
followed by members of other Christian 


confessions, and Mount Lebanon thus 
became a refuge for minorities, con- 
centrating themselves here for their self- 
defense. 


ae autonomous region of Christian 
Lebanon was first established in 
the middle of the 19th Century, as 
part of the Ottoman Empire. This was 
achieved thanks to the intervention of 
the European Powers, and particularly 
France, after bloody disturbances which 
broke out on the Mountain. 

In the months of May-July 1860 the 
Druze, incited by the Turkish authorit- 
ies, carried out a six-week slaughter of 
the Christians on Mount Lebanon in 
which some thousands were killed. At 
the same time the Moslems of Da- 
mascus carried out a three-day attack on 
the Christians of that city. 

Following the intervention of the 
European Powers, led by France, the 
Christians received an autonomous ad- 
ministration in the region of the 
Mountain. Thus was laid the founda- 
tion for Lebanon’s recognition as a 
separate political entity, which was in- 
tended to prevent the subordination of 
the Christians to the Moslems. This 
entity, which continued in existence 
until the end of the First World War, 
was known as “Little Lebanon’ and 
included only Mount Lebanon, where 
the Christians formed the 
majority. 

Upon the establishment of the French 
Mandatory Regime in Syria and Leba~ 
non after the First World War, the 
French expanded “Little Lebanon” by 
adding to it the Syrian territories of 
the coastal region, with the cities of 
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Beirut, Tripoli, and Sidon, which had 
Moslem majorities; the fertile Beka’a 
area east of Mount Lebanon and the 
Hasbeya and Rasheiya regions at the 
foot of Mount Hermon. 

It was in this fashion that “Greater 
Lebanon,” the state which is in exist- 
ence at the present time, was establish- 
ed, gaining a coast and seaport and 
an agricultural lowland. Lebanese 
society, however, which previously had 
been almost completely Christian, re- 
ceived sizeable Moslem minorities which 
undermined its stability. 

With the aim of limiting the ex- 
pansion of pan-Arab nationalism, main- 
ly Moslem in character and endanger- 
ing their domination, the French were 
careful to preserve the numerical 
superiority of the Christians in Greater 
Lebanon and fostered an independent 
Lebanese patriotism. 

The expansion of Lebanon and the 
annexation of the Moslem areas aroused 
a great deal of opposition among the 
Syrians, who have striven to regain the 
territories which were taken from them. 
The same was true of most of the 
Moslems who became part of Lebanon. 
They did not accept the existence of an 
independent Lebanon and desired to 


rejoin Syria. 


| t is this background which has de- 

termined Lebanon's political life for 
the past thirty years: the Christians, 
and first and foremost the Maronites, 
have defended the independence of 
Lebanon and her Christian character, 
while the Moslems fought against it, 
except for small segments of both 
camps which for party, family or per- 





sonal reasons, took different positions, 

This was the source of the strong 
attitude of certain Maronite circles 
which were not afraid to express their 
Opinions against pan-Arabism, the ex. 
pansionary aims of Abdul Nasser and 
the Arab Unions. This was the root 
of the desire of these circles to 
emphasize Lebanon’s non-Arab character 
and to find a basis for a ‘“Lebanese- 
Phoenician” nationalism in ancient 
history. This is also the root of the 
political orientation towards the West 
and the inclinations towards European 
culture, and also of the friendship 
(usually concealed) towards the State 
of Israel and Zionism. 

The Maronites now number about 
500,000. About 100,000 are scattered 
in Syria, Egypt, Israel, North Africa, 
the United States and South America, 
while the rest are found in Lebanon. 
They form the largest and most im- 
portant of the communities in Lebanon, 
comprising more than half of all the 


Christians — that is to say — more 
than one quarter of the total Lebanese 
population. 


1400 years of Moslem encirclement, 
replete with slaughters and persecutions, 
have left their mark on the Maronite 
community and there are many among 
them who believe it desirable to de- 
velop a Maronite national consciousness 
and to remain aloof from Arab na 
tionalism. A large number are in favor 
of rapprochement with Israel, hoping 
thereby to strengthen the positions of 
the Lebanese Christians within the Arab 
world. They are, however, afraid to 
express this openly. 

How can we explain Monsignor 
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Meouchi’s support of the opposition ? 

Under the present circumstances the 
Maronites dare not put everything on 
one card, and prepare for eventualities 
by giving some support to the other 
side as well. 

We still remember the daring declara- 
tion by Archbishop Moubarak, who, 
in 1947, sent a memorandum to the 
United Nations Investigation Committee 
for Palestine, in which he stated clearly 
that “Christian Lebanon looks with 
favor on the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine.” 

This was not an isolated case. At 
the end of 1954 the Maronite Patriarch, 
Monsignor Arida, turned to the Le. 


ABDUL AZIZ Z’UBI 


banese President and the Prime Mi- 
nister with the demand that efforts be 
made to achieve peace with Israel. The 
Maronite Church, in whose name they 
were made, never denied these state- 
ments, which were the fruit of objective 
considerations concerning the future and 
fate of the Maronite community in the 
Middle East. In the light of their bitter 
experiences in the past, the Maronites 
are fearful of the aims of domination 
of the surrounding Arab world. They 
are well aware that a natural community 
of interests ties them to Israel and 
that their stronger southern neighbor is 
also a good guarantor of their own 
independence. 


LEBANON WANTS INDEPENDENCE 


fter the First World War new small 
states arose in the Middle East 

as a result of a partition agreement 
between the two colonial powers of 
that time — France and Great Britain. 
In determining the lines of partition 
the dividing powers were interested in 
establishing their rule over the area 
and in creating the conditions which 





ABDUL AZIZ Z'UBI is a member of a 
well-known family of Nazareth and active in 
Istaeli-Arab political life. 


would allow them to maintain their rule 
in the future. 

If we were to ask ourselves for in- 
stance, why France, the Mandatory 
Power of both Syria and Lebanon, 
decided to maintain and even to ex- 
tend the division of these two countries, 
we would certainly arrive at answers 
connected with the events in Lebanon 
today. 

Like every other imperialist power, 
France exploited the sectarian and com- 
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munity differences, strengthening and 
fostering these disputes in order to 
make her domination more _ secure. 
Greater Lebanon was created for this 
reason. 

Lebanon and Syria are united by a 
common Arab nationality, by a common 
language, common religions (members 
of all of the sects are found in both 
of the countries), a single culture and 
tradition and joint economic resources. 

Beirut and only Beirut is the natural 
harbor for Damascus and the rich agri- 
culture of Syria. Syria, in turn, is the 
only possible source of the foodstuffs 
required by partially arable Mount 
Lebanon and the crowded port cities. 

Until the Second World War France 
did everything in her power to foster 
French culture and language in Leba- 
non, by means of schools, scholarships, 
etc. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many Arabs called Lebanon “little 
France.” 


During the Second World War, with 
the rise of the movements for inde- 
pendence, Syria and Lebanon revolted 
against the French. In this struggle 
Christians and Moslems fought as one. 
Despite the belief that the Maronites 
identified themselves with the West, 
the struggle for independence proved 
that the Christians of Lebanon, and the 
Maronites among them, were part of 
the Arab people of Lebanon. Among 
the leaders of this struggle were such 
Maronite personalities like Bishara al- 
Khuri and the present President, Kamil 
Chamoun, and Moslems like the late 
Riad Sulh (the cousin of the present 
Prime Minister), the late Abdul Hamid 
Karame, the father of the ex-Prime Mi- 
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nister and present opposition leader, 
Rashid Karame. 

In departing, the French left behind 
the religious organization which 
marks Lebanese political life today. 
One of the marked phenomena of the 
present dispute is the fact that neither 
side questions that system. The basic 
question at the present time is not 
whether Christians or Moslems will 
dominate but how they will reign. 


—— is one of the Arab states 

and the Lebanese are part of the 
Arab people. It is too often forgotten 
that the founders of modern Arab na- 
tionalism included many Maronites, 
and members of that confession were 
among the martyrs sent to the scaffold 
by the Turks before the First World 
War for taking part in the first stir- 
rings of the Arab movement for in- 
dependence. Beirut, with its Christian 
majority, was for a long time the 
center of Arab culture, not only for 
Lebanon alone, but for the whole of 
the Arab world. The Christian colleges 
in Beirut, the American College and 
the French Jesuit College, established 
in order to introduce Western culture, 
became instead centers of Arabic stu- 
dies, of first importance in the revival 
of the Arabic language and literature 
and in the Arab cultural renaissance 
in general. Two sons of Lebanon, 
Khalil Gibran and Ilia Abu-Madi, 
both Christians, were among the most 
important and best known of modern 
Arab writers. 


These was indeed a separatist Leba- 
nese movement, nourished by certain 
Christian clements, which attempted 
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to foster a distinct Lebanese nationality 
based on an assumed Phoenician an- 
cestry, but this movement never struck 
roots among the people and has practi- 
cally no significance today. 

There are two camps in the present 
conflict. On one side — the pro. 
Western elements represented by Kamil 
Chamoun and Sami a-Sulh, who have, 
since the Suez War, conducted a policy 
separate from that of the other Arab 
states. Lebanon was the only state to 
maintain her diplomatic relations with 
both France and Great Britain and 
was the first to join the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. On signing the Doctrine 
Chamoun openly declared that as long 
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as he was in the Presidency Lebanon 
would side with the West, and that, 
in his opinion, there was no room for 
neutralism. 

On the other side, too, we find 
leaders of all the different confessions, 
including, as has been pointed out, the 
Patriarch of the Maronite (Church, 
Boulus Meouchi, who believe that Le- 
banon’s interest lies in neutrality bet- 
ween the two world blocs and in free- 
dom from alliances with the West. None 
of the leaders of the opposition have 
proclaimed their desire to join the 
U.A.R. Their stated aim is, rather, 
an independent Lebanon, free from 
foreign influence. 
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TO OUR READERS 
Because of technical reasons, and due to the fact that many 
of our readers are away from home during the summer months, we 
have combined the July and August issues. This will not affect our 
subscribers, who will receive 12 issues for the year’s subscription. 
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ISRAEL AND THE ARAB WORLD 


The Editors of NEW OUTLOOK take 
pleasure in presenting a translation of an 
interview given by Dr. Nahum Goldmann, 
President of the World Zionist Organization 
and World Jewish Congress, to the Paris 
weekly “L’Express’’. 


noe The State of Israel is now 
celebrating its 10th anniversary. 
What is its position, in your opinion, 
after these ten years ? What may we 
expect and what may we fear for her 
future ? What can now be done in 
order to relax the tension in the Middle 
East ? 

Answer: Internally we have ob- 
tained almost everything we wanted. 
We have been able to bring to Israel 
almost a million Jews who, for the 
most part, could have found no other 
refuge, and we can say that Israel is 
now a normally functioning state. 

I do a great deal of travelling and 
I am therefore able to compare Israel 
with a number of older states. Well, 
I can say there has been a quite remark- 
able success though all the problems 
have not yet been solved. As long as 
Israel will not be integrated into the 
Middle East her situation will remain 


abnormal and precarious. She will be 
compelled to spend tens of millions of 
dollars every year in order to guarantee 
her security and subsistence despite the 
blockade and hostility of the neighbor. 
ing countries. 

The international aspect of the Israeli 
problem is even more important than the 
economic. From the Jewish point of 
view it is even the most important as- 
pect. And I must say that I am, though 
not pessimistic, at least worried about 
the development of the situation in the 
Middle East. This has not improved 
during the past years; on the contrary, 
the Middle East is the part of the world 
where the cold war has taken its most 
critical and violent form. 

In other areas the cold war has more 
or less been stabilized: in Europe the 
Eastern and Western blocs are separated 
by an exact frontier. In Korea there is 
an armistice, just as there is in Indo- 
china. In the Middle East, on the other 
hand, none of these exist yet, since it is 
only three years since the Russians have 
entered the region in strength. The two 
great blocs continue to maneuver, each 
hoping perhaps to be able to eliminate 
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the other. I think that this is a naive 
illusion. The Americans delude them- 
selves if they believe they will be able 
to keep the Middle East free of Russian 
influence. As for the Russians, I doubt 
that they nourish any serious hope of 
totally eliminating the West; they are 
aware that the later cannot give up the 
Middle East petroleum, and that any 
attempt to deprive it of this petroleum 
could become a cause of war. 

In these conditions, the cold war is 
becoming more intense, a very danger- 
ous situation for the free world and ab- 
solutely disastrous for Israel. 

Question: In summary, it is the in- 
tensification of the cold war which 
seems to you to present the greatest 
threat to Israel ? 

Answer: In effect, for the rivalry 
between the two blocs robs Israel of 
any hope for peace with the Arabs. 
The pro-West and the pro-Soviet, or 
rather ‘“‘neutralist’” blocs use it as 
their trump-card in their hostility to- 
wards Israel, which cannot in turn play 
a similar political game. 

Israel cannot threaten the West to 
become pro-Russian. It is impossible 
first of all because the majority of the 
Jews who support Israel are found in 
the West, and secondly because Israel is 
a democracy by nature and can only be 
oriented ideologically towards the West. 
The Jews can therefore not play the po- 
litical game which Nasser and the 
other Arab leaders are now carrying on. 
This situation is very unfavorable for 
Israel, since the two blocs continue to 
arm or to rearm their Arabs. 

The Americans and the English are 
sending arms to the Jordanians and the 


Iraqis. Russia is sending them to the 
United Arab Republic. As for Israel, no 
one is willing to give her any and 
she has a great deal of trouble in buying 
them. As long as the Arabs fight each 
other, neither of the two groups will 
dare consider the possibility of peace 
with Israel, for fear of being accused 
of treason by the other group. 


gene : Do you think that strictly 

from the military point of view 
Israel has any reason to fear an Arab 
attack ? 

Answer: 1 do not think so. But no 
one can tell what the situation will be 
in three or four years. The Arabs are 
much more numerous and much richer 
than Israel. For a number of years to 
come, however, I do not think that 
Israel will have any great reason to 
fear an Arab attack. And I do not even 
think that the Arabs are considering 
such an attack. 

Question: Then it is the division 
within the Arab world which constitutes 
Israel's greatest danger ? 

Answer: Exactly, for as long as 
this division exists, no Arab leader will 
be able to accept the fait accompli of 
Israel’s existence. 

Question: Under what conditions 
could the unification of the Arab world 
be achieved ? 

Answer: This is a question which 
interests the West above all, since I very 
much suspect that the maintenance of 
the division of the Arab world can only 
weaken Western positions. We must 
take account of the fact that Arab public 
Opinion, in the majority, is not favorable 
now to the West. The latter is support- 
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ed, in reality, in Iraq and Jordan for 
example, by the small feudal cliques 
and by armies, which are not popular. We 
are living in an epoch in which regimes 
of this kind cannot hold out very long, 
and I very much suspect that if the 
cold war continues Russia’s position 
will grow stronger to the detriment of 
the West. This would have very danger- 
ous consequences for Israel, considering 
the degree of Russia’s anti-Israeli po- 
sition until now. 

Question: Is Israeli public opinion 

aware of this problem ? 
Those who think about 
international questions are very well 
aware of this situation. But the majority 
of the Israelis do not have the leisure 
to think about it. Israel is a country 
whose rate of development is almost 
without equal in the world. People are 
aware that there is no peace and that 
they are surrounded by hostile Arab 
states, but they are so absorbed by their 
constructive work that they hardly think 
of it. , 

The leaders are, however, very well 
aware that Israel’s interest is in the 
conclusion of some sort of armistice 
between the two blocs in the Middle 
East. 

Question: How do you conceive of 
such an armistice ? 

Answer: It 


Answer: 


would ‘be necessary 
first to obtain a joint guarantee by the 
West and the East, that is to say by the 
United States and Russia, on the stabil- 
ity of the Middle East. This would be 
a guarantee similar to the one given 
by the three Western powers in 1950 
when they proclaimed their opposition 
to any changes by force in the borders 


or status quo in the Middle East. 

This guarantee should be accompanied 
by a ban on the shipment of arms to 
all the countries of the Middle East 
with the exception, of course, of Turkey, 
which belongs to the Atlantic Pact. 

Question: Do you think that the 
Russians would really agree to such a 
procedure ? 

Answer: I do not know the secret 
aims of Russian diplomacy. But the 
Soviets have already hinted, in certain 
conversations, at a system of coexistence 
in the Middle East. They do not speak 
of a joint guarantee but of a political 
armistice between the two blocs and of 
an embargo on the shipment of arms. 
From what I have been able to under- 
stand during the course of conversations 
which I have had with Soviet diplomats, 
the Russians would consider it a great 
success if the United States were to 
recognize their presence in the Middle 
East as legitimate. This is also the 
reason why Mr. Dulles refuses to do so. 
This attitude, however, seems to me 
to be naive and very dangerous for the 
West. I believe that the latter should 
accept the Russian offer or in any case 
should agree to negotiate. If the cold 
war will continue and if there is no 
armistice, I suspect that within two or 
three years the Russian position will be 
even stronger than it is today. 

There is also another reason why the 
Russians would agree to such a political 
armistice: they know that any effort on 
their part to completely dominate the 
Near East, that is to say to control its 
petroleum resources, would inevitably 
involve the risk of breaking out into 
a war. Russia not wanting a world waf, 
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| think she would be satisfied for the 
moment with a system of coexistence 
which she would already consider to be 
a great success. What Russia will do in 
ten years, of course, I do not know. 
| am speaking only of the immediate 
future. 

Question: Do you conceive of any 
form of association between Israel and 
the Arab states ? 

Answer: When I negotiated with 
the Americans in 1948 for their agree- 
ment to the idea of the partition of 
Palestine, I told the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, that the problem 
was a double one; it consisted at the 
same time of creating a Jewish State 
in a part of Palestine and of joining 
that State to a confederation of the 
states of the Middle East. That is 
exactly the solution which I envision 
today. 

There will be no peace, I think, be- 
tween the Jews and the Arabs so long 
as the State of Israel will not be a part, 
naturally on the basis of full equality, 
of a confederation of the states of the 
Middle East. The Arabs’ great fear is 
in effect that Israel will always remain 
a foreign element in this region. This 
is the true problem. 

The question of the frontiers is only 
a pretext. The Arabs do not need any 
territory. But they say: “The Jews are 
Europeans, Westerners. We do not know 
them. They may not desire to become 
an integral part of this great world of 
the Middle East which one day must 
play” — and I am in accord with them 
on this point — “an important role in 
human civilization.” 

Question: In a Middle East confedera- 


tion, could Israel preserve her present 
standard of living, which is higher 
than that of most of the Arab states, 
without arousing the jealousy and envy 
of the neighboring countries ? 

I am _ convinced _ that 
Israel has every interest in contributing 
to the raising of the standard of living 
of the Arab peoples. 

Whether she belongs to a confedera- 
tion of the States of the Middle East 
or not, it is difficult to imagine that 
the standard of living of the Arab 
peoples will remain what it is today. 
And I am sure that Israel’s entry into 
such a confederation would help solve 
the problem. 

Generally speaking, Israel’s policy 
must tend—and all of Israel’s leaders 
are in agreement in this — towards an 
equalization of the standards of living. 
That, of course, will not be done over- 
night and will take one or two genera- 
tions. 

Question: If the reasonable solutions 
which you propose are not adopted in 
time and if all the Arab states move 
towards Moscow or towards neutralism, 
do you think that Israel would also be 
obliged to adopt a neutralist position or 
one anti-Western to a certain degree ? 

Answer: As far as the United States 
is concerned, I can assure you that she 
would not remain passive if there 
appeared to be a danger of the de- 
struction of Israel by the Arabs. And 
that, not only because of the presence 
of five and one half million Jews in 
America, but also because of the sym- 
pathy for Israel in trade union circles, 
among the intellectuals and the relig. 
ious people of the United States. The 


Answer: 
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United States could not remain passive 
because an Arab victory would not only 
mean the destruction of a state but the 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews. 

I believe that Israel would be ready 
to align herself with a policy for the 
neutralization of the Middle East if 
that would increase the chances of peace 
with the Arabs. It is impossible — 
and I mention it here because my posi- 
tion on this point was discussed a 
great deal in Israel — to take an 
anti-Western position; Israel could not 
do so without at the same time losing 
the support of American Judaism, and 
it is also an idea which runs counter to 
the Israeli state of mind. But if all 
the countries of the Middle East were 
neutralized I believe that Israel would 
be content. 

American Judaism itself would not 
see anything inconvenient in this. It 
could not agree that Israel become 
anti-American, but it would not be 
disturbed by seeing her take a more 
neutralist position. 


© ponnidl Do the leaders of Israel 
share your ideas on the need for 

the neutralization of the Middle East ? 
Answer: A few weeks ago Mr. 
Ben-Gurion declared in an interview — 
which made a sensation — that a 
Russian guarantee of the stability of 
the Middle East would be very desir- 
able. He even stated on two occasions 


that he would be ready to take under 
consideration, if it were serious, an 
invitation by President Nasser to join 
the United Arab Republic. 

Question: Do you think that the 
Israeli Government could take any other 
initiatives in order to reach an armistice 
in the Middle East ? 

Answer: It would be useful, I 
believe, for the Israeli Government to 
take a public position in favor of the 
end of the cold war in the Middle 
East and in favor of a joint guarantee 
by the two blocs, even if that would 
have as a pre-condition an embargo on 
the shipment of arms. I believe that 
this would help calm the Middle East. 
The Russians would be the first to be 
satisfied and many Arab leaders would 
also be content. An Israeli stand in 
this direction would certainly have a 
beneficial influence. But for the instant, 
though he spoke of it in an interview, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion has not made any 
official statement on this subject. 

Question: Why these hesitations ? 

Answer: America might be a 
little provoked by such a stand, which 
would not conform with Mr. Dulles’ 
policy of not accepting Russia’s 
presence in the Middle East. Other 
elements also intervene in order to 
prevent such a step, but the statements 
by Mr. Ben-Gurion indicate a new 
orientation. 

(Reprinted from 
“L’ Express,” Paris) 
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STRINGFELLOW BARR 


A LIGHT TO LIGHTEN THE GENTILES 


a Buchanan’s article, A Broader 


Vision of Zionism, published in 
the NEW OUTLOOK for: February, 
has forced me to write what follows. 
His broader vision moves me and pro- 
yokes me, as his broader visions in- 
variably do. His “Jerusalem, traditional. 
ly the center of the world” aroused 
tumultuous memories of my two visits 
to Israel. In 1951 I entered Israel by 
plane from Athens; three years later 
I entered it in a station wagon which 
a colleague and I had driven from India 
by way of Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan. On the 
way, I had seen so many camels. One 
of the first things I saw in Israel was 
a pair of camels; but they were riding 
in a lorry. Any country that has camels 
but treats them as passengers to be 
hauled by motor simply must be the 
center of our present world and the 





Dr. STRINGFELLOW BARR, Rhodes scholar, 
historian, author, former president of St. John’s 
College in Maryland, U.S.A., president of 
Foundation for World Government advocating 
the International Development Corporation 
through the U.N., author of “Let’s Join the 
Human Race”, is at present professor of Euro- 
pean History at Rutgers University. 


ideal spot for a world university. 

But, seriously, I find Mr. Buchanan’s 
vision of a future Israel a high vision 
even more than a broad one. I should 
like to broaden it, in my own limited 
Sancho Panza fashion. Ever since my 
first visit to Israel, that country has 
haunted me as the nearest thing to a 
pilot plant which the world now 


_ possesses, of what is in my judgment 


the world community's most urgent 
practical task: the development of a 
decent world economy. I tried to say 
just this about Israel in a_ book, 
Citizens of the World, and may be that 
is why The Jerusalem Post, alone 
among newspapers in many lands, re- 
viewed my book twice, an experience 
I have never had with any other book 
I ever wrote ! 


But the main theme of my book was 
that if my own country and the other 
industrialized countries would only 
cease to sabotage the efforts of un- 
industrialized members of the United 
Nations to set up some sort of World 
Development Authority, we could all 
live in a very different world. Of 
course, nothing of the sort has been 
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done. The money available to the United 
Nations for development, 
though it continues to work miracles, 
remains a pittance; and Washington 
continues to lead the saboteurs annually 
against every effort of the poorer 
nations to get action. Washington’s 
policy has continued to favor “economic 
aid” that will be bilateral; hence largely 
military; and, even where it is not 
military, loaded in favor of “free enter- 
ptise’” as against such “creeping social- 
ism’ as Roosevelt's TVA. 

I think one may conclude after these 
long and arid years that, so long as 
economic aid remains overwhelmingly 
bilateral in nature rather than a con- 
certed multilateral attack by the whole 
family of nations on what is basically 
the common problem of mankind, we 
are doomed to a festering world eco- 
momy in more places than the Middle 
East, to desperate explosions in the 
poorer countries, to recurrent unemploy- 
ment in most of the richer ones, to a 
continuation of the arms race towards 
World War Three, to more Eisenhower 
Doctrines, and to more Latin-American 
good-will tours for people like Mr. 
Nixon. My reasons for these melancholy 
conclusions are competently stated in 
Gunnar Mydral’s recent book, The Inter. 
national Economy. 


economic 


believe that the United States could 
break this vicious circle quickly 
enough by reversing her role as saboteur- 
in-chief at the United Nations and by 
proposing that the needed Development 
Authority be immediately set up. I see 
no signs of its doing so. It is true that 
both Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauv- 


er, when running in 1956 for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency respect- 
ively, did speak wistfully of channeling 
more aid through the United Nations. 
I presume their remarks were intended 
as political trial balloons. But the re. 
marks were far too vague to make even 
good balloons. They neglected to point 
out the great and serious advantages a 
World Development Authority would 
bring to the American voter and tax- 
payer, as well as to the citizens of 
poorer countries struggling with life 
and-death economic problems. Needless 
to say, neither of their opposite num. 
bers, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon, 
even touched on the problem. 

However, the governments of under- 
developed countries seem to me to 
share the guilt of the Industrial Sabot- 
eurs for the world’s economic deadlock. 
When President Eisenhower said in 
effect in 1953 that the United States 
could back the development authority 
which the underdeveloped countries 
were urging, but that for the present 
it needed all its funds to defend itself 
and “the free world” against Russia, 
why did not the underdeveloped count- 
ries point out that an authority could 
be planned and formally established at 
negligible cost, and could then be ready 
to operate as soon as funds could be 
found? To do wisely even that much 
would have taken time and thought; 
but now, a full five years later, not 
even that has been done. These are 
years the locust has devoured. 

The formal establishment of such an 
authority would at least have called the 
attention of the ordinary American 
voter to a problem he does not even 
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know exists. It is simply a fact that 
he does not know that once a year his 
government blocks the efforts of the 
unindustrialized countries to get on with 
a problem the world community must 
solve. But if an authority were set up, 
it would achieve the status of news 
and would provoke discussion. 

Israel, thanks not only to an initially 
heroic resolve but to grim necessity, has 
demonstrated once more that necessity 
is the mother of invention. Israel’s de- 
cade of statehood, added to the de- 
cades of constructive colonization that 
statehood, has made _ her 
notably inventive, in politics as in other 
fields. It should by now be clear that, 
since the death of Roosevelt, America’s 
political inventiveness has been at low 
ebb. Is it beyond political possibility 
that Israel should rally other govern- 
ments who face the same problem of 
development to campaign in the United 
Nations for the development authority 
the whole world community needs? It 
would be a daring and risky thing to 
do. Would it be riskier than trying to 
build Israel in the midst of the present 
international whirlwind ? 

Perhaps, even more than Mr. Bu- 
chanan did, I am urging heroism on a 
tiny new nation, already staggering 
under heart-breaking problems. But Is- 
tael’s ordeal has, as one would expect, 
produced heroic courage and a resource- 
ful imagination. Rich, fat nations tend 
to produce neither, until leaner times 
have come again to teach and toughen 
them. And the NEW OUTLOOK 
feels, as I read it, like a fresh indica- 
tion that there are men and women in 
the Middle East, both Arabs and Jews, 


prepared 


already aware of a harsh and hopeful 
new fact in this harsh and hopeful 
century of ours: there are fewer and 
fewer problems that can be solved when 
viewed as merely national. 


ee clearly knows this fact far better 
than America does. Might not her 
diplomacy aim now at leading the 
United Nations to take the one step 
that follows logically from Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s neat-promise — to plan and 
formally establish a World Develop- 
Authority, an Authority that 
would be penniless, yes, but a daily 
challenge to mankind to act for man- 
kind’s common good ? I am aware that 
Mr. Eisenhower probably does not know 
that such a step follows logically from 
his 1953 speech. But he might find out. 
Even Mr. Dulles might find this move 
a hard one to block. 

I would make one last suggestion for 
containing Mr. Dulles. The proposal 
should declare by way of preamble that 
since a healthy world economy is every- 
body’s business, every nation should 
help in proportion to its income, even 
though that would be hardest on the 
poorer countries; that the era of hand. 
outs should be terminated; that where 
a country could not make a money 
contribution, it should pledge natural 
resources to the Authority; that, failing 
even that, it should make its pledge to 
pay later; and that countries like the 
U.S.A., the U.K., and the U.S.S.R. 
should no longer be asked to shoulder 
the burden of the entire community. 
Let Mr. Dulles explain to the American 
taxpayer what is wrong with that thesis. 


ment 








DOV EPPEL-BORA 


MARGINAL COMMENT 


UNITY AND DISUNITY IN ASIA 


here seems to be no doubt that in 
the first stages of the Sumatra re- 
bellion the United States would have 
liked to see the victory of the rebel 
government of Prawinegara. It is no 
less certain that the Soviet Government 
received the news of the revolt against 
the neutralist government of Dr. Djuan. 
da as a fresh manifestation of American 
attempts to compel Indonesia to give 
up her friendship with People’s China 
and the U.S.S.R. and to pass to the 
Western camp. 

Nevertheless, when it became clear 
that the Djakarta Government was far 
stronger than it was thought, the 
United States Government decided to 
face reality and to send military equip- 
ment to Java. 

Because, after all, it is quite evident 
that President Soekarno is neither a 
Communist nor a so-called fellow 
traveller. In 1948, during the Com- 
munist Madiun revolt, he took a no 
less intransigent position towards the 
rebels than Dr. Mohammed Hatta. 

It is true that President Soekarno has 
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often expressed his belief in the ultim- 
ate victory of socialism and the inevit- 
able annihilation of capitalism and 
imperialism. But so does the Prime 
Minister of India, Jawarharlal Nehru, 
and it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Nehru has anything to do with Com- 
munism. 

It would therefore be an unjustified 
exaggeration to assume that the anti- 
Communist revolt in Indonesia had only 
an ideological aspect. In actuality, the 
revolt proved that after attaining politic- 
al independence Indonesia still faced 
one of her most difficult problems — 
the national one arising out of the 
contradiction between the attempts to 
form one nation out of the many 
different peoples inhabiting the islands 
of the Republic and the autonomist 
tendencies. 

During the period of all-national 
struggle against foreign domination, the 
internal national contradictions were 
quite naturally obscured. But with the 
political emancipation of Indonesia, the 
unifying power of the all.national idea 
lost its strength and the problem of the 
relations between the Javanese, Sun- 
danes, Sumatrans and other peoples 
appeared as one of the problems of the 
new state. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
justification of the complaints of the 
non-Javanese peoples against “Javanese 
imperialism.” From the practical, 
political point of view the degree of 
truth of these complaints is of small 
importance. What really matters is the 
fact that the conflict between the 
central Indonesian Government and the 
rebels on Sumatra, Sulawesi (Celebes) 
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and other islands is closely connected 
with the opposition of important circles 
of the non-Javanese peoples to “Javan- 
ese domination.” 

It would be superficial to regard the 
national friction in Indonesia as a 
phenomenon restricted only to this 
country. Most of Asia and the Middle 
East are actually faced with similar 
troubles. 

It is sufficient if we remember the 
linguistic problem in India and the 
struggle of the Eastern Pakistanese, 
once the most ardent fighters for an 
independent Muslim State in India, 
for national autonomy and the recogni- 
tion of the Bengali language as a 
national language of Pakistan on equal 
terms with Urdu, to realize the truth 
of this contention. 

Another example could be the struggle 
of the Tamils of Ceylon for the re- 
cognition of the right of their language 
to a status equal to that of the language 
of the Singhalese majority. 

As for the Middle East, recent 
events — first the Sudanese complaint 
against Egyptian aggression, and now 
the revolt in the Lebanon and the com- 
plaint of the Lebanese Government 
against the intervention of the United 
Arab Republic in her internal affairs — 
prove that the processes of national 
Arab unification face a rather strong 
Opposition among the Arab peoples 
themselves. 


' seems that in the long run the 
practical solution to the national 
problems both in the Middle and Near 
East will prove to lie in different forms 
of federation and confederation that 
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will satisfy the contradictory tendencies 
of unification and local independence. 

Thus, when we find that the Israeli- 
Arab dispute is only one of the many 
national conflicts of modern Asia and 
the Middle East, we may hope that 
with the passage of time it will find 
its proper solution together with the 
other national problems. 

It is symbolic, perhaps, that it was 
in Indonesia, where the Bandung Spirit 
was born, that internal developments 
and unsolved national problems showed 
that it is not only foreign domination 
and imperialism that endanger the 
independence and the possibilities of 
the free and unlimited development of 
the newly emancipated nations of Asia. 

To avoid additional complications and 
charges of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the participating states, the 
Bandung Conference did not deal with 
the highly important national questions 
of Asia and Africa. From the technical 
point of view this line was perhaps 
justified. But the resolution on Pales. 
tine adopted under the pressure of the 
Arab delegation tended to conceal the 
actual picture of national frictions 
characteristic of all the countries of 
Asia, presenting, as it did, the Jewish- 
Arab antagonism as the only factor 
disturbing the calm waters of Asian 
life. Now it has become obvious that 
the Bandung Spirit was shortsighted. 
Historical myopia, however, has never 
succeeded in subduing the objective 
facts of life. These facts now reveal 
sharply and clearly that the Israeli-Arab 
conflict must be included in the list of 
many national questions awaiting their 
solution. 








ZE’EV KATZ 


WINNING PEACE BY STAGES 


PROPOSALS FOR ISRAELI INITIATIVE 


fu time has evidently come to rethink 

many of our notions about Is- 
raeli-Arab relations and the possibilities 
of peace. 

Ten years ago we thought that peace 
would come overnight and at once. 
The ten years have passed and now 
all will agree that Arab-Israeli peace 
is no nearer today than it was then — 
perhaps even further a way. 

Where do we go from here ? 

The time has come to discard the 
idea of “peace overnight” as unrealistic 
in the present circumstances. In order 
to arrive at peace between Israel and 
the Arab countries we need a long 
period of “path clearing,” as long, 
probably, as the whole second decade 
of the State of Israel. We must re- 
member that the Israeli-Arab conflict 
has been smoldering for a number of 
decades and that during the last decade 
the hatred not only has not subsided 
but has probably even grown stronger. 
We may hope for some miracle that 
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will cause all this to vanish during 
a day or month or even a year, but we 
cannot reasonably expect it. 

We must learn from history as well. 
The Soviet Union, established in 1917, 
had to wait until 1933 before the 
non-Communist world was finally pre- 
pared to accept it into the family of 
nations. And even this was done only 
when, after the rise of Hitler, the 
common danger facilitated such a de- 
velopment. 


The Soviets also worked for years to 
establish trade and commercial relations 
and various non-governmental ties in 
order to prepare the way for their full 
and free recognition as a state. 

Now, nearly ten years after the 
establishment of the Chinese Communist 
government, the U. S. are still not 
willing to recognize it or to allow it 
to take its place in the U.N. The rela- 
tions between West Germany and Israel 
can also provide a lesson in this direc- 
tion. The Germans did not press from 
the very beginning for the establish- 
ment of official relations with Israel 
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or tie up the payment of reparations 
with the demand for immediate 
diplomatic relations. They found in 
the reparations agreement that lever 
which, by its very implementation, clear- 
ed away much of the anti-German hatred 
and created an atmosphere enabling 
them to establish diplomatic relations 
with Israel almost at any moment they 
would like to do so. (Although other 
elements also contributed, the repara- 
tions nevertheless played a most im- 
portant role.) 

These few historical instances seem to 
substantiate the thesis that in the field 
of Israeli-Arab relations, too, we need 
a long period of “transition to peace.” 
By a number of intermediary steps both 
sides would be drawn gradually closer; 
step by step an atmosphere would be 
created in which a final Israeli-Arab 
reconciliation and peace could be 
achieved. 

It is clear, no doubt, that such a 
conclusion needs conscious and well- 
intended efforts directed towards it by 
both Israel and the Arab States. How- 
ever, being Israeli, I shall begin from 
this side of the fence, while hoping 
that Arab patriots and peace-makers 


will demand similar measures from the 
Arab side. 


he attitude of the Israeli Government 
has hitherto seemed to be “full 
peace or nothing.” The Israel Govern. 
ment has on a number of occasions pro- 
posed the return of a certain number 
of refugees, the payment of compensa- 
tion to those refugees who would be 
resettled in Arab countries, the ending 
of all restrictions on the Arab citizens 


of Israel, the provision of a free area in 
the port of Haifa for Jordan, etc. How- 
ever, all these were made on the 
specific condition of a formal Israeli- 
Arab peace. This attitude of ‘either — 
or” has proved entirely barren and has 
not yielded any results whatsoever. 

We should therefore try to employ 
a completely different method — that 
of a “piecemeal approach.” Instead of 
offering total and overall agreements, 
we should offer limited interim settle- 
ments in all problems which divide us 
and the Arab countries. 

For example, the Government of Is- 
rael could announce its willingness to 
return, as early as 1958, a limited num- 
ber of Arab refugees — five, ten or fifteen 
thousand — as a token of goodwill. The 
announcement would stress that this 
is done without any conditions; that the 
Government of Israel, however, was 
taking this step in the  anticipa- 
tion that the Arab States would also 
forthwith begin settling a limited num- 
ber of Arab refugees in their own 
countries. While awaiting for such a 
step Israel would put aside a specific 
amount, for instance $10 million, in 
order to pay compensation to these re- 
fugees, part in foreign currency and 
part in materials necessary for their 
resettlement. 

As the next step, Israel could propose 
an interim agreement for two or three 
years which would apply to a third or 
a quarter of the total number of re- 
fugees, then to another quarter and so 
on. The matter would then be entirely 
up to the Arab countries. Should the 
Arab side, however, still persevere in 
its stubborn refusal even to make a 
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modest beginning towards a settlement 
of the refugee problem, it would at 
least be clear that Israel for its part 
had made an effort and that if the re- 
fugees still remained unsettled it was 
entirely the fault of the Arab side. 

It is superfluous to explain in detail 
how important and beneficial the 
consequences of the execution of any 
limited step in this direction by the 
Israeli government could be. The same 
approach can be applied to other 
problems which divide Israel and the 
Arab States. Instead of an overall and 
immediate peace treaty, a series of 
intermediate stages such as: 1) signing 
of non-aggression and __peaceful-co- 
existence clauses, in addition to the 
armistice agreements; 2) gradual mutual 
disarmament under control; 3) supple- 
mentary agreements regulating the 
differences on the demilitarized zones, 
and Mount Scopus; 4) mutual agreement 
to refrain from any hostile actions, 
blockade or propaganda, etc. Instead 
of immediate recognition of Israel, 
diplomatic relations, etc. — a gradual 
normalization of relations between Is- 
rael and the Arab countries, and so on. 

Israel and the Arab States have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by accepting this path, or at least by 
trying to do so. It cannot, however, 
become a political reality unless 
“activists for peace” on both sides 
work to counteract the hatred and war- 
promoting campaigns of their own 
extremists and to convince their respect- 
ive governments to take the course of 
a “piecemeal approach to peace.” We in 
Israel on our side must concentrate our 
efforts on persuading our government 


to take the initative for peace in the 
immediate future by making some con- 
crete and constructive proposals. 


|‘ is clear, and needs no elaborating, 
that before this is possible a few 
fundamental but erroneous notions 
must be helped to die a quick, even if 
an unnatural death. Such are the notions 
on the Arab side that it is desirable 
and will become possible in time to 
annihilate Israel entirely, or that “Israel 
will collapse sooner or later if we do 
not reconcile ourselves to her.”’ Such are 
the notions on the Israeli side that it 
is desirable and will in time become 
possible to expand the borders of 
Israel “up to their historical borders” 
or that a stable peace can be forced 
upon the Arabs as a result of a 
successful, even brilliant, military 
campaign. Such are, also, the ideas on 
both sides that a peace can be achieved 


on the basis of: “let the other 
side make all the concessions; we cannot 
make any !” 


If anything can be learned from the 
first decade of Israeli-Arab relations, it 
is that these notions are wrong and 
disastrous for the interests of both the 
Arab and Israeli peoples and that they 
can never bring a real solution. The 
Arab war in 1948 did not prevent the 
establishment of Israel; neither did the 
Arab blockade strangle it, or the 
fedayeen activities weaken it. The Sinai 
campaign did not force the Arabs to 
sign a peace treaty with Israel, nor did 
it succeed in widening the borders of 
Israel. 

It seems that “activism for war” on 
both sides is at its lowest ebb 
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since 1948. Even the extremists 
realize that in a situation when both 
sides are bound to the interests of one 
Great Power or the other, in the condi- 
tions of the present stalemate between 
the two power blocs, little can be gained 
by military adventures, whereas the 
danger of a general conflagration as 
a result of them are greater than ever 
before. One can hear a hesitant note in 
the voices of Israeli extremists calling 
for the “establishment of the borders 
of Israel on the Jordan” — they know 
the Great Powers will make the Israeli 
forces retreat even should they succeed 
in taking these territories. Even the 
Arab extremists calling for annihilation 
of Israel must realize by now that this 
is impossible both because of the un- 
deniable ability of the Israelis to defend 
themselves and because the Great 
Powers, or at least some of them, 
would be prepared to come to Israel’s 
aid. “Activism for war’ seems to have 
come to a dead end; the time for 
“activism for peace” is ripe. 


T° sum up: We must not expect peace 

to come overnight and of itself. It 
needs a constant and directed effort and 
a long period of “preparation for peace.” 
It needs a courageous readiness for com- 
promise. Both sides must be prepared to 
invest in the preparation for peace as 
much time and effort, if not more, as they 
invest in the preparation for war. It 
is time that the age-old maxim “better 
a bad peace than a good war” should 
become the most popular saying in the 
Middle East. 

We in Israel must be prepared to 
work for this ceaselessly, without de- 
spairing for a moment. We must be- 
lieve in it as we believed in the 
ultimate realization of the establishment 
of the State. If we shall do so, the day 
of peace will come. Let us hope that 
after the first “decade of the birth of 
the State,” this second decade of the 
existence of Israel will be described by 
future historians as the ‘decade of 
the birth of peace.” 
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YOSEF SHATIL 


THE KIBBUTZ IN ISRAEL 


he Israeli kibbutz is a strange pheno- 

menon which is often regarded as a 
utopian “social experiment” by observ- 
ers who measure it in terms of their 
experiences outside Israel. At the 
present time, however, there are about 
220 kibbutzim in Israel, with a popula- 
tion of about 85,000. The achievement 
of maintaining a communal way of life 
over a period of half a century and of 
establishing hundreds of such commun- 
ities with tens of thousands of members 
is sufficient to distinguish the kibbutz 
from the short-lived communal experi- 
ments which have been attempted at 
different times and places throughout 
the world. But in reality the weight 
and influence of the kibbutz in Israel is 
not to be measured by its size. The 
kibbutz farms produce about 30% of 
the total product of Jewish agriculture 
and, in addition, about 5% of Israel’s 
industrial production. More than a 
quarter of the members of the Knesset 
(Parliament), representing several work- 
ers’ parties, are members of kibbutzim. 
The importance of the kibbutz in public 
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life, in defense and in cultural activity 
is considerable. 

The social and economic system pre- 
vailing in any country is generally 
identical with its dominant economic 
forms. However, in countries which have 
evolved out of a _ static economy 
we may observe “dominant” economic 
forms side by side with remnants of 
former stages of development or the 
beginnings of new ones. The kibbutz 
may be understood as an “incongruent” 
socio-economic unit, differing from the 
dominant types in Israel but adapted to 
its special conditions. 

The Israeli kibbutz had two points 
of origin. The first was the conditions 
of modern agricultural settlement in a 
country which had been neglected for 
a thousand years, with swamps in the 
most fertile areas, hills deprived of 
their tree cover, and a declining popula- 
tion suffering from poverty, insecurity, 
illness and exploitation by landlords and 
usurers. The frontier still exists today 
in a double sense in the form of the 
barely settled stretches of the southern 
half of the country and the troubled 
borders. 


The second point of origin was the 
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specific character of the human element 
which formed the kibbutz — its beliefs, 
expectations, needs and endowments ; 
though, contrary to common opinion, the 
concept of the kibbutz was not “im- 
ported” by the immigrants from Europe. 

The young people who came to 
Palestine at the beginning of this century 
brought with them the unshakeable 
certainty that, from a material as well 
as from a cultural point of view, 
Jewish society could no longer develop 
in the Diaspora. They saw no other way 
of saving the continuity of the Jewish 
people except by building a new socicty 
in the ancient homeland. They also saw 
their special task to be the laying of 
the foundations of this new society by 
establishing a class of manual laborers. 
This was certainly an unusual pheno- 
menon — it is difficult to understand 
why intellectuals and sons of middle 
dass families should want to “go down” 
the social ladder. This can be explained 
only by the unique social composition 
of the Jewish people which was marked 
by the “overproduction” of intelligentsia 
and middle class elements at the expense 
of the primary productive classes. In 


building the new Jewish society one: 


could not expect to transfer Diaspora 
society in its existing structure. The very 
process of creating a class of manual 
laborers, however, brought about a 
transformation of the type of the 
manual laborer and especially of the 
agricultural worker. The new type of 
Jewish worker which evolved was de- 
dsive for the further growth of the 
Jewish society in Palestine (Israel), as 


well as for the development of the 
kibbutz. 


For a long period of time the early 
immigrants attempted to compete direct- 
ly with the native Arabs in agricultural 
wage-labor. The results were less than 
encouraging, partly because of the very 
low standard of life of the Arab worker 
and partly because of the insufficient 
preparation of the new Jewish workers 
for this kind of work. Results became 

etter only in a much later period, 
after the wages of the Arab laborers 
were raised with the assistance of the 
Jewish Labor Organization and _ the 
Jews gained more experience. 


in difficult conditions of this early 

period brought out the great talent 
of the new Jewish workers for self- 
organization, cooperation, and construct- 
ive activity. There were workers’ organi- 
zations, cooperatives, workers’ kitchens 
and even a workers’ bank in Palestine 
before there was anything like a real 
capitalist class. The Jewish worker could 
not content himself with trade union 
self-organization, relying on private 
enterprise to provide employment. From 
the very beginning the Jewish worker 
was compelled to produce his own 
employment. 

These two tendencies — the volunt- 
ary organization for mutual assistance 
and the striving for independent work- 
ers’ enteprises — have been _ basic 
tendencies the Jewish labor 
movement in Israel. The kibbutz is only 
the extreme case of 
tendencies. 

The agricultural worker did not, at 
first, feel any need for permanent settle- 
ment. He preferred to join in manag- 
ing a “national” farm for a limited 
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period and to be free after that to seek 
new opportunities. But very early small 
groups began to be formed, of from 
five to ten young people, who were 
closely connected by personal relation- 
ships and who supported themselves by 
pooling their incomes and their ex- 
penditures. 

These groups were ideally suited for 
the needs of the settlement work of the 
Zionist movement at that time, in the 
first decades of this century. The Zion- 
ist movement desired to begin agri- 
cultural settlement, but it had neither 
sufficient funds nor experience for 
settlement along the lines carried on 
previously by philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Furthermore, from an economic 
as well as from a social national point 
of view, these early experiments in 
Jewish agricultural settlement were not 
very successful. After twenty-five years 
of activity, until the beginning of the 
20th century, there were only about 
one thousand families who had been 
settled by philanthropic organizations, 
and in spite of the large sums invested 
these settlements were neither economic- 
ally self-sufficient nor conscious of their 
national obligations. Zionist settlement 
required individuals conscious of their 
task and ready to begin without 
sufficient capital and without any clear 
conception of the future, with a 
readiness to endure hardships and to 
seck their own way. 

The Zionist institutions had no special 
sympathy for the communist way of life 
of the workers’ groups. On the contrary, 
at various times in the history of Jewish 
agricultural settlement the official Zion- 
ist authorities tried to liquidate the 


“communist experiments” and to trans- 
form them into cooperatives. Experience, 
however, showed that agricultural settle. 
ment could not develop and prosper 
without the kibbutz. Up to the end of 
the First World War the kibbutz was 
almost the only form of Zionist settle- 
ment. 

There was an experiment before the 
First World War in the establishment 
of a cooperative farm similar to the 
Soviet kolchoz, suggested by the Ger- 
man Jewish sociologist Franz Oppen- 
heimer; but it did not succeed. After 
the First World War a second form 
developed — the “moshav ovdim,” a 
village composed of family farms and 
connected by a strong cooperative 
organization and mutual aid. This new 
type received an enthusiastic reception 
by the Zionist authorities, but in spite 
of its preferential status it had, up to 
the establishment of the State of 
Israel, developed far less than the 
kibbutz movement. It is only during 
recent years, with the immigration and 
settlement of people unprepared, and 
for the most part unsuited for kibbutz 
life, that the number of individuals 
settled in the “moshav’ has become 
greater than in the kibbutzim. 


n order to adapt themselves to the 
| recurrent crises and peculiar problems 
of Palestinian life a number of specific 
lines of development have evolved 
which have become characteristic of the 
economy of the kibbutz. These include 
the striving for a higher level of agti- 
cultural technique and the use of 
agrotechnical science, the intensification 
and diversification of the various 
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branches of the farm, mechanization and 
the introduction of supplementary non- 
agricultural occupations. 

An additional specific development 
was the rise of youth movements in the 
various countries of Europe and America 
whose members eventually joined the kib. 
butzim. Made restless by the upheavals 
in European and especially in Jewish 
society, these young people saw in the 
kibbutz the possibility of realizing their 
tadical and socialist ideas. Up to the 
Second World War tens of thousands 
of young people were educated in these 
pioneer youth movements towards life 
in the kibbutz. The loss of these youth 
movements as a result of the Nazi 
slaughter left a gap which has not been 
filled. 

The communal groups grew to con- 
sist of from 25 to several hundred 
members and this numerical growth 
necessarily required the evolution of a 
more or less fixed organizational set-up. 
The kibbutz was no longer a small 
group of bachelors, connected primarily 
by strong personal ties, but become a 
unique type of society, composed of 
families with children, living a highly 
differentiated community life. The 
transient groups developed into settled 
communities, their members becoming 
skilled laborers strongly bound to their 
farms and soil. Until the establishment 
of the State of Israel the kibbutz move. 
ment grew faster than the general 
Jewish population. It is only in the last 
few years, as a consequence of mass 
immigration which has almost tripled 
the Jewish population within ten years, 
that the population of the kibbutz has 
declined relatively from about 7.5% 


to about 5%. 

A typical well-developed kibbutz 
comprises today about 100-150 families 
and from 500-700 individuals. It 
cultivates about 200 to 1,000 hectares 
(500-2,500 acres), according to the 
degree of intensification and irrigation. 
The mixed farm has from five to 
eight different branches which are each 
managed separately. There is usually no 
single branch which yields more than 
30-40% of the gross agricultural in- 
come. Non-agricultural enterprises, like 
industry, handicrafts, transport and out- 
side wage-work, bring on the average 
a third of the general income. The gross 
income of such a kibbutz at the present 
time is to be estimated at about $750,000 
a year. Net income, of course, is very 
different, amounting at the present to 
about $1,000-1,500 a year per family. 

The introduction of non-agricultural 
work into the kibbutz was originally 
thought of as a temporary measure, in 
order to find employment for the new 
settlers until their farm was sufficiently 
established. But the advantages of such 
enterprises were so clear and manifold 
that they became an integral part of 
the mixed economy. Agriculture often 
faces the problem of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, whether for climatic reasons or 
because of the one-sided structure of 
the farm. The kibbutz learnt by ex- 
perience that there were many light in- 
dustries suited to its needs and that 
the rewards of self-owned enterprises 
of this sort were generally higher than 
that of agriculture. 


M° of these characteristics are more 
or less applicable to other types 
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of cooperative farming. The special 
feature of the kibbutz is the communal 
living and the integration of the labor 
in the consumption branches into the 
general work plan. The communal 
kitchen provides food which is eaten 
in the dining hall, clothes are cleaned 
and repaired in the communal laundry 
and clothing store, dwelling rooms for 
the families are provided by the kibbutz, 
together with all other necessities, and 
the children are raised and educated 
together. 

It would be erroneous to assume that 
the communal style of life came into 
being as a consequence of some pre- 
conceived ideology. At least its begin- 
nings arose out of some basic needs. It 
was logical for a small group of young 
workers without families and with a 
very low income, suffering frequent 
unemployment and illness, to live to- 
gether in a communal manner. For a 
considerable time it was not even clear 
to many of the members that this was 
more than a transitional way of life. 
The change came from two sources. 
First of all, the kibbutz form proved 
its suitability and adaptability to many 
purposes. There was no logic, for 
instance, in a scale of different wages 
and in personal accounts when almost 
all of the members were unskilled work. 
ers and the factor of mutual responsibil- 
ity was of far greater weight than any 
possible differences in wages. More- 
over, the economic viability of the farm 
depended upon all of its members 
contenting themselves with a small re- 
muneration. The inception of the 
communal raising of the children was 
another example of the development of 


such a logical step. One of the first 
mothers (in Degania — the first kib- 
butz) demanded that the group assist 
her in caring for her child so that she 
might be able to continue with her 
work. The group accepted this demand 
as just, and began in this manner with 
the collective education of all the 
children from the earliest age. This 
communal education has allowed all 
children to be educated by specially 
trained nurses and teachers, who are all 
of them members of the kibbutz. It 
also enabled many of the women to 
continue their work and obtain profes- 
sional skill without neglecting their 
children. 

The later development of the kibbutz 
forms was also influenced by socialist 
beliefs. For many the kibbutz provided 
an opportunity of directly and radically 
realizing their conceptions of a new 
way of life, built on mutual aid, equal- 
ity and democracy. 


hy has the kibbutz succeeded 

where other attempts to establish 
communist societies met with complete 
failure? The answer is that from its 
very inception the socio-economic form 
of the kibbutz grew out of the material 
conditions of Jewish agricultural settle- 
ment and developed in answer to the 
various needs of colonization. The 
kibbutz was no isolated experiment, un- 
connected with the general situation of 
society. It was and still is only the most 
radical expression of a general tendency 
towards constructive activity by coopera- 
tion among workers. The pioneering 
content of kibbutz ideology was only 
the most direct expression of the 
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pioneering spirit which prevailed in the 
community as a whole. The radical 
equality in the kibbutz has its counter- 
part in a similar tendency within the 
workers’ movement. Because of this 
the kibbutz has been regarded as the 
purest expression of the general values 
and not as a_ sectarian experiment, 
divorced from society in general. 

The second important element of the 
answer is to be found in the high 
degree of voluntarism and democracy 
in the kibbutz. Anyone is free to enter, 
and the kibbutz is free to accept or to 
eject any applicant. Any member may 
lave the kibbutz at any time if he no 
longer desires to be a member. There 
ae no fines or punishments in kibbutz 
life, outside of rare cases of exclusion. 
But in spite of this, or perhaps even 
because of this, the life of the kibbutz 
is one of ordered responsibility and 
trict procedure. 

Kibbutz democracy is unique in its 
combination of direct and functional 
aspects. The General Assembly of all 
the members meets generally once a 
week to discuss and decide by vote 
practically every important — issue. 
Executive functions are exercised by a 
umber of committees and a secretariat 
which are elected every year. Together 
with functions such as that of the fore- 
men of the different branches of the 
farmhold and household, in the average 
kibbutz more than half the members 
participate directly at any one time in 
the management of the community 
fairs. The experience of the kibbutz 
movement has shown that a weakening 
of these elements endangers the very 
fxistence of the community. 
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A third factor to be enumerated is 
the elasticity of the kibbutz form in its 
response to new needs and tasks. The 
kibbutz society of today is very different 
not only from the first groups but even 
from the communities of the twenties 
and thirties. There is no doubt that the 
kibbutz will continue to change accord- 
ing to the challenge of future needs. 

The last element is of crucial import- 
ance in the situation in which the 
kibbutz finds itself today. Three factors 
deeply thought and 
actions of the members of the kibbutz 
today. These are the existence of the 
State of Israel, the changes in Israeli 
society and the growth of an adolescent 
and adult second generation. 


influence the 


hy kibbutz developed under the con- 

ditions of the voluntary Jewish 
Community and, as we have said, it 
incorporated the values of that society. 
The transition into statehood posed a 
number of serious problems. During the 
first years of the existence of the State 
there prevailed an exaggerated evalua- 
tion of the possibilities of government 
as a substitute for the pioneering spirit. 
There came into being a state of tension 
between wide and influential circles, 
which saw the role of the kibbutz in 
Israel as fulfilled, and the kibbutz move- 
ment, which desired to identify itself 
with the State but not at the price of 
self-liquidation. Even now, when a 
more sober appreciation of the vital 
need for a pioneering spirit for the 
future of Israel is possible, it cannot 
be said that this conflict has been com. 
pletely resolved. 

Now that this problem has made con- 
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siderable progress towards a solution, 
a second one has come to the fore- 
front — that of a divergence between 
the dominant tendencies in Israeli 
society and those of the kibbutz. Israel 
society has undergone radical changes 
as a result of the influx of mass immi- 
gration and the social changes in the 
former “Yishuv’ (Jewish Community). 
The drive for “normality,” which may 
be understood as a reaction to the 
former long period of extraordinary 
exertions and tensions, has outstripped 
the possibilities of objective conditions. 
The striving for individual progress, 
the desire to leave manual labor and 
“to make good,” especially endanger 
the pioneering spirit of the country. 
As in other countries, the “American- 
ization” of the style of life has brought 
to Israel a shallow imitation of not 
comparable conditions and an estrange- 
ment from her own objectively necessary 
values. Moreover, most of the new 
immigrants lack the historical and 
educational background to understand 
communal life. These developments 
have imposed a heavy strain on the 
kibbutz. A radical change in this respect 
will depend on the accommodation of 
Israel society to its own circumstances. 
This process may take a long time but 
is in the long run inevitable. 

The third, and perhaps the most 
decisive problem, is that of the second 
generation in the kibbutz. This will be 
the supreme test of the vitality of the 
kibbutz, which has already outgrown its 
homogeneous early structure but has 
not yet attained the normal heterogene- 
ous structure of a society composed of 
a number of generations. Up to the 


present time kibbutz education has 
proved its value through a simple and 
important test: only a few of the second 
generation have left the kibbutz. But 
there are still many problems connected 
with the natural differences between the 
generations, as well as with the in- 
fluences of society in general on 
kibbutz youth. 

The kibbutz is no longer a social 
experiment, though it has not yet 
attained the stability and persistence of 
a normal society. It may be defined as 
a well-defined way of life which is 
liable to change and is vulnerable to 
social developments, but which has 
definitely entered the stage of social 
history. 

It is a special product of conditions 
in Israel and therefore not a “product 
for export.” But aside from its special 
national characteristics, the kibbutz is 
important as “communism in a tes 
tube.” It is evident that even some 
hundred communes living within 1 
mixed capitalist economy cannot be te. 
garded as_ representing communist 
society. But with this limitation, the 
kibbutz may perhaps demonstrate some 
of the problems and potentialities of 
a socialist society. Laboratory conditions 
are special ones and not to be repro 
duced in reality, but they are not the 
less valuable because of this. Many 
facets and experiences of kibbutz life, 
such as the agricultural and economic 
structure, the organization and motive 
tion of work, democratic organization 
and education may provide valuable 
material in the study of the problems 
of socialism in realization. 
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NA’IM MAKHOUL 





A JUST PEACE 


no better time to talk 

about achieving peace between the 
Arabs and the Jews than the present, 
when the dispute in the area has reach- 
ed a decisive stage and the relations 
between the two parties are at their 
worst. Today, in contradiction to the 
well-known Arab saying, silence is 
silver and speech is gold. For hope is 
better than despair. I am quite aware 
that my appeal will satisfy neither side, 
and that my words will arouse doubts, 
but this is a difficulty which confronts 
anyone attempting to deal with a 
subject as thorny as this one. 

Much has already been written on 
the subject of peace by men of diverse 
political beliefs and trends of thought. 
Of the many attempts to bring the 
dispute to an end, only a few have 


here is 





NAIM MAKHOUL is an Arab farmer who 
was a teacher for several years and is at pre- 
sent the founder and secretary of Intisar, the 
first Arab settlement on cooperative lines. 
Active in political affairs, he is also the 
secretary-general of the Arab Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation in Israel. 


come close to the mark, while the others 
have fallen wide of their goal. To the 
present day there have been no indica- 
tions pointing in the direction of peace. 

Mr. Jabour Jabour, mayor of Shafa- 
Amr, once published a statement in 
the “Rab’ta” * that peace could not be 
obtained without goodwill. Only those 
with a desire for peace can establish 
peace. 

This, in my opinion, should be the 
cornerstone of any further planning. 
Does there exist any basis of this 
nature ? Judging by the light of bitter 
reality, I must regretfully feel that no 
real intentions for peace can be traced 
on either side. 

Is it possible for any reasonable man 
to believe that reconciliatory terms be- 
tween the two peoples can be reached 
without both paying the proper price? 
In spite of all the declarations made 
hitherto about the readiness of the two 
sides to participate in working for a 


* The Arabic organ of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Israel. 
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solution, I have not been convinced of 
the willingness of either of them. The 
Arabs are not at all interested in solv- 
ing the refugee question and they see 
no reason why the situation should not 
remain as it is even for another fifty 
years, as long as they are not responsible 
for the refugees’ support and the pro- 
blem does not disturb their 
countries’ welfare. 


own 


The Arab countries consider Israel to 
be the product of imperialism, the 
groundwork for which was laid down 
on paper a few decades ago and 
which has been built upon the frag- 
ments of a whole Arab nation which 
has been compelled to suffer the pains 
of the homeless wanderer. This oppres- 
sed nation feels that it cannot rest 
until it has taken vengeance for its usurp- 
ed rights. The so-called Arab kings and 
leaders have made it a point to stress 
this on many occasions. In their struggle 
against colonialism in the past and the 
present they harbor malice towards the 
Zionist state as the outpost of the 
imperialistic powers and a spearhead 
directed against their existence. For 
proof they point to Israel’s actual 
participation, with the two traditional 
imperialist powers — England and 
France — in the war against Egypt. More- 
over, Israel, situated as she is at the 
center of the Arab countries, is regard- 
ed as the main obstacle in the way of 
the desired all-Arab union and presses 
heavily against their fervent national- 
ism. They are convinced that no Arab 
union can be achieved except through 
the utter extirpation of Israel. This, 
too, has often been declared by the 
Arab leaders. 


The Arabs accuse Israel’s leaders of 
inimical intentions and expansionism, 
claiming that Israel is preparing to 
occupy additional territories in order 
to absorb the Jewish newcomers from 
all over the world. As an example, 
they quote Israel’s Prime Minister Da- 
vid Ben-Gurion’s speech to the Knesset 
after the Sinai Campaign, in which he 
said: “We have liberated a natural 
part of Israel.” In addition, Arabs do 
not believe any statement made by Is- 
rael concerning the desire for a peace- 
ful settlement. An Egyptian officer 
prisoner-of-war remarked that ‘‘we pre- 
pare for self-defense and war every 
time Israel’s leaders talk about peace.” 

It would thus be very unrealistic to 
claim the existence of any present in- 
clinations on the Arab side for recon- 
ciliation with Israel. I do not believe 
that the leaders of any Arab country, 
even the strongest of them all, will 
dare to discuss peace with Israel (unless 
it was in their favor), lest they arouse 
the resentment of the Arabs in general 
and of the Palestinians in particular. 

Arab leaders demand that Israel re- 
turn to the 1947 U.N. Partition 
borders. But if we assumed that Israel 
would agree to that, would this bring 
an end to the Palestinian problem ? 
I am not of such an opinion, and even 
if the plan succeeded it would not last 
for a long time. For, in their present 
state of mind, the Arab countries will 
not rest as long as a “Zionist” state 
exists in this part of the world. If war 
was a matter which could be confined 
to the two sides alone, it would have 
started a long time ago. The situation 
must inevitably come to some end, and 
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it seems that the general feeling would 
be that of most of the Israeli popula- 
tion at the end of 1956, when most 
of them came to the conclusion that 
“if peace is hard to obtain by peaceful 
means, then let us achieve it by means 
of war.” By this state of war, or the 
danger of war, the. Arab states them- 
selves also help create the atmosphere 
which makes possible the discrimina- 
tion and limitations suffered by the 
Arab minority in Israel. 


B'' if the Arabs’ declarations show 

this to be their feelings about 
peace, what about Israel’s leaders? Are 
they serious when they talk about peace 
with their neighbors? My answer is 
negative, because those who really aspire 
for peace should avoid war. Israel’s 
leaders, instead, have gone into war 
against Egypt in collaboration with the 
imperialist nations. If Israel is not in- 
terested in acts of expansion what did 
the Prime Minister mean when he said 
that he had liberated a part of Israel 
by the Sinai Campaign ? It can quite 
logically be deduced that Israel does 
not expand as long as she is unable 
to do so, but that when the right time 
comes she will not draw back. 

If Israel is serious when talking 
about peace settlements, why have her 
leaders not acknowledged the right of 
the Palestinian people to return to their 
land if they desire to do so or to 
receive compensation ? Why should 
Istael’s leaders affirm the right of the 
Jews to return home after their 2000 
years of wandering and deny this right 
to those who were deprived of their 
properties and made vagabonds only 


ten years ago? Why don’t the Jews 
weigh these things equally ? By what 
logic must one nation agree to be 
driven out of its homeland for the 
sake of another nation ? 

The Government of Israel declares 
that there is no room for the Palestin- 
ian refugees in Israel. How then will 
Israel absorb two million additional 
Jews ? The land that has room for 
two million more Jews can find room 
for about 700 thousand refugees who 
have their rights to this land. 

Israel’s leaders declare that no basic 
changes in the present frontiers are 
possible and the only changes should 
be small ones in the favor of both 
sides. If so, then what price will Is- 
rael pay for the sake of peace? All 
that Israel is ready to do is to com- 
pensate the Arab refugees for their 
lost properties, but compensation is the 
refugees’ right; it is not the price of 
peace. Only once did Israel signify her 
willingness to take 100,000 refugees, 
only to rescind this agreement after- 
wards. 

Peace cannot be obtained by empty 
hands, Peace costs much, but its price 
is low when it means real stability and 
construction, the things that the area 
needs more than disputes and war. 

Israel has been tied by her leaders 
to the imperialistic interests of France, 
England and the U.S.A., against the 
interests of the peoples of the area. 
Imperialists do not defend other count- 
ries’ independence. Every country must 
protect herself by making friends with 
other countries and with her neighbors 
in the first place. It is self-understood 
that ‘“‘making friends” is a two-sided 
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process and must be based at the same 
time on the pressure of both the Jewish 
and the Arab peoples ta compel their 
rulers to meet Israel half-way. 

To the present day not a single 
action has lent itself to the interpreta- 
tion of being a contribution to the 
stability of the area. Israel’s leaders 
have not proven that Arabs and Jews 
can live peacefully. The evidence is 
Israel's policy towards the Arab com- 
munity here. They live under martial 
law; farmers are dispossessed of their 
lands and thus deprived of their chief 
source of livelihood. They are oppres- 
sed by unjust laws and their civil 
liberties are curtailed. The Arab com- 
munity in Israel could serve as a bridge 
to peace between Israel and the Arab 
countries. Israel has helped destroy 
this possibility. 


id are the prospects of peace at 
the present time. But in spite of 


the gloomy picture I still believe in 
the possibility of one day achieving 
peace for the region. 

I should like to offer a number of 
Suggestions that may serve in that 
direction. They may not be new but 
they can serve as the basis for a just 
peace that will wrong neither side. 

1. The Government of Israel must 
declare its actual willingness to solve 
the Palestine question by acknowledging 
the right of the Palestinian Arab people 
to return to their land or to be com- 
pensated. An international commission 
must be established to consider the 
damages caused to the Arab refugees 
and to supervise their final settlement. 
Steps must also be taken to improve 


the treatment of the Arab residents in 
Israel. 


2. The Arab countries must acknow- 
ledge the right of the Jewish people 
to self-determination and recognize Is- 
rael as a nation, just as India did in 
agreeing to the right of the Moslems 
to establish their own nation in Pa- 
kistan. 


3. The Arab countries must acknow- 
ledge the right of the Palestinian Arab 
people outside of Israel to self-de- 
termination — to found an independent 
state if they wish or to choose some 
other solution. Perhaps this could bring 
about the fulfillment of the second 
part of the Partition Plan, which called 
for economic union between the two 
states. 


4. The U.N. must join with the U.S. 
and England in settling the Arab te- 
fugees in the cases where their former 
homes are ruined. 

5. The U.N. must serve as a mediator 
between the representatives of the Arab 
countries and the Palestine refugees on 
the one side and Israel on the other, 
and bring them together in a neutral 
country in order to settle their differ- 
ences and to make the necessary territor- 
ial changes in the present frontiers in 
the interests of both sides. Events in 
the past have proven the possibility of 
such changes in the frontiers (for in- 
stance — the changes in the Armistice 
borders when the Triangle and _ the 
Afuleh road were transferred from 
Jordan to Israel. 


6. It should be the right of the U.N. 
to supervise the implementation of all 
the agreements made by the two sides. 
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ELIEZER BE’ERI 


A “JUST PEACE” MUST BE JUST 


M* Makhoul is right: “only those 
with a desire for peace can establish 
peace.” His article is inspired by this 
desire, and thus it is in itself a con- 
tribution to peace between Arabs and 
Jews. Yet the desire for peace, in- 
dispensable as it is, is not sufficient; 
there must also be a just and workable 
outline of how this peace should be 
attained. In this respect I can only 
partially agree with Mr. Makhoul’s 
analysis and proposals. 

Mr. Makhoul categorically states that: 
“No real intentions for peace can be 
traced on either side.” It is not clear 
if the “sides” intended are the respect- 
ive peoples or the governments only. If 
he means the peoples, Mr. Makhoul’s 
extreme pessimism is clearly unfounded. 
The broad groups and influential in- 
dividuals who publish this monthly are 
surely animated by the most fervent 
desire for peace, and I am sure that 
there are also in the Arab states many 
honest men and women who yearn for 
it, even if they are not allowed to 
raise their voices publicly. On the go- 
vernmental level, too, at least some 
real intentions can be found. Mr. Mak. 
houl, together with all of us, would 
certainly point it out gladly as a proof 


— 


ELIEZER BE'ERI is a kibbutz member and 
political worker who has specialized in Arab 
and Middle East affairs. 





of “real intention” for peace, were 
any of the responsible statesmen to 
declare publicly that his government 
invited Israel to direct peace talks. So 
far, unfortunately, no such declarations 
have been made. The responsible spokes- 
men for Israel have, however, declared 
this readiness time and again. I agree 
with Mr. Makhoul that they have also 
done not a few things which can be 
considered to contradict these declara- 
tions. But have they ever been given 
the opportunity to prove the sincerity 
of their desire for peace ? 


Mr. Makhoul quotes (approvingly) 
the Egyptian officer who saw in every 
Israeli talk of peace a cause for alarm 
and for preparedness for “self defense 
and war.” How do the Egyptian offic- 
ers act when Israel does not talk of 
peace ? Did they close the Suez Canal 
to Israel’s ships only after “Israel's 
actual participation with the two tradi- 
tional imperialistic powers ?” Mr. Mak- 
houl seems to have forgotten that Isra- 
el’s attitude to the nationalization of 
the Canal was at first quite different 
from that of Great Britain and France 
and that it was meant to be an overture 
to peace. I, together with many others, 
never agreed with the Sinai campaign, 
but we too cannot overlook the fact 
that it would not have been launched 
if Egypt had shown any peaceful aims. 








Mr. Makhoul takes pains to prove 
that both sides are equally guilty for 
the absence of peace. But when he 
comes to the question of paying “the 
price of peace” he deserts his equalitar- 
ian principles altogether. He demands 
very much from Israel and very little 
from the Arab states. The Arabs have 
to acknowledge the rightful and actual 
existence of Israel, and truly, the very 
moment when the Arab leaders will 
recognize Israel the path to peace will 
be open. Their stubborn refusal to 
realize that Israel will not be annihilat- 
ed is the chief psychological and politic. 
al obstacle to peace. In their present 
state of mind it is indeed no little 
thing that Mr. Makhoul demands from 
them. But, substantially, the “price of 
peace” to be paid by them is the price 
of pride only, and of false pride at 
that. 

Mr. Makhoul intimates, on the other 
hand, that Israel has to take on herself 
almost the whole burden of the Arab 
refugees’ plight. Now I am far from 
saying that Israel has no responsibility 
whatsoever for this most complicated 
problem. But the responsibility is not 
Israel’s alone and not Israel’s primarily. 
The refugees are the victims of the 
war of 1948 and the main responsibility 
rests with those who began that war. 
It is neither just nor realistic to assume 
that peace will be established on the 
supposition that Israel is an aggressor 
nation which must atone for its crimes, 
or to suggest that conditions for peace 
should be dictated to Israel as if she 
were defeated in war. 

I fully agree with Mr. Makhoul that 
the Israeli Arab community should and 
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could serve as a “bridge to peace,” and 
that national discrimination against it 
aggravates the enmity in addition to 
being unjust in itself. But the picture 
of the state of the Arabs in Israel as 
drawn by the author is not exact. All 
that he says on this subject is, indeed, 
true. But it is not more true than a 
description of the city of Haifa which 
states only that it is situated on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel. Nobody will 
deny this, but the characterization of 
Haifa will not be adequate without 
mentioning that it is also situated on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The civil liberties 
of the Israeli Arabs are curtailed, and 
we must carry on a militant struggle 
to abolish the discriminatory regime and 
to win them their full and equal 
rights; but on the other hand they 
enjoy equally with the Jews some 
fundamental civil rights which were 
withheld from them before the establish- 
ment of Israel and which are still 
denied the citizens of the national Arab 
states, such as the freedom of speech 
and press, general suffrage, freedom of 
political organization, etc. Similar things 
could be said on the other aspects of 
life — economics and culture. The 
positive gains of the Arab community 
in Israel will flourish as long as Israel 
exists, whereas the phenomena of dis- 
crimination will sooner or later dis- 
appear. 

The importance of the question of 
how to evaluate the situation of the 
Arabs in Israel does not lie only in 
the analysis but also, and even more, 
in the inferences to be drawn from 
that analysis. Mr. Makhoul’s altogether 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A DECADE OF DIPLOMACY 


A DECADE OF DIPLOMACY 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS: Israel Between 
East and West, by Walter Eytan, Weidenfeld 
& Nicholson, London. 

Mr, Eytan has written a highly concentrated 
and competent narrative of the diplomatic 
shaping and consolidation of Israel during the 
past ten years. If his book has one major fault 
it derives from the fact that he knows too 
much to be able to say as much as one would 
wish. As Director General of the Foreign Mi- 
nistry he is compelled to be cautious and in 
that compulsion tends, perhaps, to be over- 
cautious. 

It must be admitted, however, that Mr. 
Eytan has done what he set out to do and 
has briefly defined in his foreword: given a 
general idea of the problems that have faced 
Israel in the field of external relations. ‘This 
is no work of political science,” he writes; 
“there is little in it of theory or speculation. 
It is a marratiye account of some of the 
chief matters that have arisen in the conduct 
of Israel's foreign policy, subjective and neces- 
satily incomplete.” 

The reader who has followed Israel's his- 
tory will learn from this book nothing 
particularly new, but if Mr. Eytan has brought 
nothing from behind the scenes to surprise 


DAVID COURTNEY is a well-known British 
journalist who has spent many years in Pales- 
tine and later Israel as the correspondent of 
well-known London newspapers. 


us with, he has given to what we knew or 
suspected the authority and assurance of one 
who has been behind the scenes from the 
very beginning. He has added to that touches 
of personal reminiscence — he was present 
throughout the Rhodes Armistice negotiations 
and at the conspiratorial meetings across the 
border with King Abdullah of Jordan — 
and has given brief and enlightening notes 
about some of the personalities, Arab and 
U.N., with whom he has had to deal in 
negotiation. 

To the reader who has not followed Is- 
rael’s diplomatic history in the making, 
Mr. Eytan has provided not merely an 
adequate and easily followed survey but also 
pages of gripping interest, The struggle to se- 
cure, after May 14, 1948, de facto or de jure 
recognition of Israel by other States and the 
maneuvers leading to the admission of Israel 
to membership in the United Nations, for 
most Israelis are events long forgotten and 
of no great importance today, But to intel- 
ligent readers outside the account of those 
events as put down by Mr, Eytan can bring 
some of the suspense that was felt in Israel 
itself when the events were in the making. 
This is true also of the account given of the 
Armistice negotiations, and to a lesser extent 
of the sad tale told of the abortive Palestine 
Conciliation Commission's efforts. 

One must never forget, in calculating the 
values of a book such as this, that Israel 
came into being and was put on its feet 
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by means and under conditions rare if not 
unique in the history of nations. Those who 
took part in these early events or now enjoy 
the relatively stable consequences may take 
too much for granted a set of circumstances 
which remains of intense interest and im- 
plication to the student of history and the 
objective reader abroad. When these circum- 
stances are set down — almost casually at 
times — within the full narrative of Israel’s 
diplomatic history, as they are set down in 
Mr, Eytan’s book, much of the last five 
years will be seen as the logical outcome 
of the first five years, and it should become 
easier, then, to foresee intelligently the course 
of the next five years, 


At the very least, Mr. Eytan’s summary 
of events and their causes should serve as 
a warning of what to expect during the next 
five and even ten years. His account of the 
U.N.’s conciliation effort and of the evasions 
in connection with the Jordan River Deve- 
lopment project are indications less of the 
failure of diplomacy and of the international 
Agencies established to settle questions in 
conflict between Israel and her neighbors, 
than of the absence of any peaceful instru- 
ment for breaking through international dead- 
locks caused by the deliberate obstinancy of 
ome or several sovereign nations. Peaceful 
diplomacy should be the art of compromise. 
In this part of the world, as Mr. Eytan 
makes clear, it is more often than not plain 
mulishness, and the U.N. has not yet devised 
means of persuading the mule to act reason- 
ably. 

What this book also emphasizes is that 
U.N.’s failure to settle the so-called Palestine 
Question is not always or wholly due to its 
inability to convince the Arab states, even 
where the painful human problem of the 
Arab refugees is the issue, of the need of 
compromise and co-operation, but derives also 
from the complicated and often conflicting 
Middle East interests of the Great Powers. 
Mr. Eytan has an interesting chapter on 
Power pressures in the Middle East. He un- 
derlines the desire of Israel to be on good 
terms with all nations, and especially with 
the United States and Soviet Union, and 
points out the increasing difficulties which 


have come with intensified Soviet-American 
competition in the area, But Power com- 
petition of one kind or another there has 
been in the Middle East ever since Israel 
came into being, and out of this fact the 
Arab states, following the old Ottoman policy 
of playing off one great nation against 
another, have derived encouragement for their 
hostility to Israel and the assurance that 
however much such hostility may be in 
defiance of international law and the obli- 
gations imposed on members of U.N., no 
penalty of consequence will follow. 

The brief setting out of the complex in- 
ternational and inter-Arab interests and am- 
bitions in the Middle East is sufficient to 
indicate the exceptional tasks that face Israel's 
diplomats here and at their stations abroad. 
There can be very few nations outside the 
Big Powers themselves which are compelled 
to be as consistently and adroitly on their 
diplomatic toes as in the case of Israel, It 
is surprising that the mistakes should have 
been so few. If is equally surprising that 
this little state, beset as it js by such massive 
problems, should have steadily worked its 
way to influential international friendships in 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 

There is still much to be done; and the 
priority remains what it has always been — 
a cooperative, peaceful arrangement with some, 
if not all, of Israel’s Arab neighbors. 

DAVID COURTNEY 


ECONOMIC POLICY IN ISRAEL 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND ECONOMIC 

POLICY in ISRAEL, by David Horowitz, 

Am Oved Lid. Publisher, Tel Aviv, 1958 
(Hebrew) : 

This small book contributes a special note 
towards the growing flow of treatises dealing 
with the scientific and political aspects of 
the economics of development. Two main 
features distinguish Mr. Horowitz's book from 
many other publications on these topics. 
Bonné, Lewis or Myrdall — to mention 
only some of the more important names on 
last year’s book list in this field — address 
themselves more or less — implicitly of 
explicitly — to their fellow economists, who 
need to be convinced, perhaps, of the limits 
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of their trade, but surely not of the right 
of the scientist to have a°say in shaping 
economic policy. Mr. Horowitz devotes some 
important chapters to an effort to prove to 
the politician and the educated layman that 
jn our days and in our situation economic 
policy cannot afford to neglect the achieve- 
ments and the guidance of sound economic 
theory, and that scientific analysis is an in- 
dispensable instrument for preparing the day- 
to-day decisions of monetary and financial 
policy. 

Moreover, this book is not — or not 
only — a statement or restatement of some 
basic principles of monetary and fiscal po- 
liy. After a discussion of selected relevant 
problems of development theory and _ the 
general outlines of monetary theory, it 
culminates in a typical case-study of the 
struggle for a coordinated policy of develop- 
ment and stabilization during a well chosen 
“model” period. The years 1954-1955 were 
two relatively normal years of implementing 
the new disinflationary policy. The historical 
background and the actual vicissitudes of this 
struggle are seen through the eyes and the 
temperament of the man who has the actual 
tesponsibility for managing the monetary 
system of his country, but who happens to 
be a theoretical economist as well. For the 
uninitiated reader it may be useful to give 
some information not only about the book 
but about the author as well. 


It may be worthwhile to remember who 
wrote this book and for what kind of readers 
it was written. In his present position as 
the first Governor of the Bank of Israel, 
David Horowitz is one of the leading figures 
among the designers of Israel’s economic 
and, especially, financial policy. However, in 
Israel as in all other development countries, 
the strongest force in this field is not the 
Central Bank but the Government budget, 
which is the direct responsibility of the par- 
liamentary Minister of Finance. Thus Israel’s 
semi-independent Central Bank does not con- 
fine its activities to its task as financial 
advisor of the Government, or its technical 
functions as custodian of the national cur- 
tency. During the few years of the Bank’s 
existence in Israel the Central Bank has 


already successfully taken over the traditional 
role of its oldest sister institutions abroad: 
to act as the monetary conscience of the 
nation. 


David Horowitz is well equipped for this 
task. As a pioneer of scientific research and 
planning since the years of the Mandate, 
as the brilliant and devoted Chief of Staff 
of the builder of financial statehood, the late 
Eliezer Kaplan, he represents the continuity 
of economic thinking and policy-making in 
Israel. 

The book is in part a collection of articles 
which appeared in scientific periodicals, of- 
ficial reports to the Government and the 
Knesset Finance Committee and _ speeches 
before the Board of Directors of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
(Incidentally — why is this not mentioned, at 
least on the front page or in the foreword?) 

The dramatic conflict between the rapid 
progress of economic development on the one 
hand, and the unavoidable inflationary dangers 
connected with heavy investment and immig- 
ration, is analyzed as the historical background 
of the new economic policy. It is shown that 
it was not always misjudgment and misman- 
agement which brought the Israel cconomy 
close to the danger zone of galloping in- 
flation, but that external and internal circum- 
stances may force even a government which 
knows better to resort to dangerous expedien- 
cies. Furthermore, it is frankly admitted that 
it was not only wisdom and the resolution 
of Government and population which enabled 
the new economic policy to improve the 
situation. It was also the right moment at 
which the course was changed. Some con- 
traction in the number of new immigrants, 
the ripening of previous investments, and the 
opening up of new sources of foreign cur- 
rency, such as the Independence and Develop- 
ment Loan, the American Grant-in-Aid and 
the German reparations — all these factors 
made it possible to start a policy of disin- 
flation not as an alternative to development, 
but parallel with intensified investment activi- 
ties. It was not so much a change in the 
targets as of the methods which marked 
the difference between the old and the new 
economic policy. 
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Experience has clearly shown that regul- 
ation by rationing (and directing) the money 
and credit supply is preferable to the direct 
physical control of commodities, which leads 
more often than not to economic distortion. 
In spite of the progress made during the 
model period, not all obstacles have been 
overcome, There was a permanent pressure 
for the expansion of credit and money supply 
beyond the increase of the national product. 
This pressure originates from a large variety 
of political, social and economic factors, The 
security situation diverts manpower and re- 
sources to unproductive purposes, The habits 
formed by fifteen years of inflation and by 
a closed market, protected from foreign com- 
petition by rigid currency regulations, are not 
easily eradicated, Changes in the occupational 
structure of the population as well as in 
the methods of production, management and 
calculation are preconditions of further pro- 
gress. The capital imported from abroad was 
largely immobilized in fixed investment, while 
the lack of circulating capital caused an 
urgent demand for credits. The various 
measures taken to encourage local savings 
have met with promising initial success, but, 
for the time being private savings are more 
than counterbalanced by spending or by the 
public sector. Not only the defense budget, 
but also the growing requests for social 
services, especially in the field of education, 
health and vocational training, put a heavy 
strain upon the ordinary budgets. Besides the 
necessity to fit the masses of new im- 
migrants into the pattern of a modern eco- 
nomy, it was also the widespread opinion 
that the aim of any development policy must 
be to show quick results in improving living 
standards and social security. One might 
perhaps argue, in this respect, that the tax- 
payer’s share in the implementation of the 
new disinflationary policy deserved a little 
more consideration. Of course there can be 
no argument against the postulate that cur- 
rent government expenditure should be fully 
balanced by genuine current revenue. However 
the fact that the budgets were nearly, though 
not fully, balanced was largely due to a rate 
of taxation which is far in excess of the 


usual standards in development-counttries, 


though the statement that the demand for 
consumers goods rose more quickly than local 
production is hardly deniable. In order to 
pursue the disinflationary policies there are 
two possible ways out of the dilemma: either 
to satisfy the demand and keep prices down 
by increased imports, or to maintain import 
restrictions and to allow the prices to rise, 
The choice is therefore between the equili- 
brium of the balance of payments and the 
stability of the price level. 

However, one of the main targets of disin- 
flationary development policy is the closing — 
or narrowing — of the trade gap. As part 
of the capital imports — such as German 
reparations — will continue for a limited 
number of years only, the struggle for “‘econ- 
omic independence” is seen as a race against 
time. The term however is open to misinter- 
pretation. In a country where new waves of 
immigration may in the future also create 
investment needs which exceed the local capa- 
city of saving and production, capital imports 
will for a long time remain indispensable. 
In this reviewer's opinion, ‘independence” 
can only mean that capital from abroad will 
be obtainable on a commercial basis, by the 
ability of the national economy to attract 
foreign loan and risk capital through reas- 
onable profit-expectation and through an 
export capacity which guarantees the debt 
services. In Mr. Horowitz's speech before the 
World Bank Directors a hint may be seen 
that such an interpretation is not so far away 
from his own views. 

It would be deplorable if such an in- 
formative, thought-inspiring and authoritative 
book should remain confined — like so 
many other products of our economic analysis 
— to Hebrew readers. The translation of such 
a publication would be a valuable contribution 
by Israel towards the international exchange 
of experiences and methods, not only between 
the development countries themselves but also 
between capital importing and capital expoft- 
ing countries. 

A. W. DUESTERWALD-DOROTH 





A.W. DUESTERWALD-DOROTH is a lecturer 
at the School of Law and Economics of the 
University of Tel-Aviv. He is also advisor on 
economic science to the State Comptroller. 
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ISRAEL PRESS COMMENT 


The unceasing efforts of the “Jewish—Arab 
Association” and of its affiliated parties (Pro- 
gressive, General Zionists, National-Religious 
and Mapam) for a revision of the present 
policies towards the Arab minority in Israel 
came to fruition in the Government decision 
to set up a special Ministers’ Committee to 
examine the Military Administration. 

The members of the committee are Mr. Pin- 
has Rosen (Progressive, Chairman), Mr. Mor- 
dechai Bentov (Mapam), Israel Bar-Yehuda 
{Achdut Avodah—Poale Zion), Mr. Joseph 
Burg (National Religious), Mr, Kadish Luz 
and Mr. Bechor Shitreet (Mapai). 


The Jewish-Arab Association is preparing 
a delegation of representatives of all parts of 
the Arab public which will present the 
committee with the facts concerning the status 
of the Arab community and demand the 
removal of all the discriminations practiced 
against it. 


This problem is at present occupying the 
Israel press and public opinion. The events 
in Nazareth on the first of May were fol- 
lowed by a wave of debates within and 
between the various parties. 


Mapam (nine M.K.’s and two Ministers) 
has demanded the abolition of the Military 
Administration from its very inception and 
has now increased its pressure in this di- 
rection, Two other parties — Achdut Avodah— 
Poale Zion (10 M.K.’s and 2 Ministers in 
the Coalition Government) and the Progres- 
sive Party (5 M.K.’s and 1 Minister) have 
recently come out against the Military Ad- 
ministration, The General Zionist Party (12 
MK.’s), which is in opposition, also takes 
this position. 

Mapai has remained practically the only 
party supporting the Military Administration, 
though there are many members who under- 
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stand the need for decisive changes and are 
working for revision of their party’s policy. 

Characteristic of these reactions was the 
poem on the Nazareth events by the well- 
known poet Natan Alterman, which appeared 
in his weekly column in Davar (a translation 
follows after the editorials). 


HA-ARETZ (Independent) 
Minority Problem Not Only 
Question of Communists 

From a formal point of view it is very 
possible that the Prime Minister is correct. 
Were it not for Communist organization and 
incitement members of the minorities would 
not have dared to attack policemen and to 
voice openly anti-Israeli slogans. But we can- 
not ascribe the state of mind which gave rise 
to the disturbances only to Communist activity, 
The Arab public is dissatisfied with the Go- 
vernment’s attitude towards it, even if respect- 
able sections of this community appreciate the 
great gains in the fields of economics, educa- 
tion and health which the Jewish state has 
brought them, Were it not for this funda- 
mental feeling and the inimical attitude to- 
wards the state, no incitement could have 
caused the events of the first of May in 
Nazareth and Umm al Fahm... 

This attitude derives from a number of 
causes, some of which the Government of Is- 
rael cannot change: to the extent that the 
dissatisfaction of the Arab minority is caused 
by our very existence and by the fact that we — 
were victorious in the War of Liberation, we 
cannot and do not desire to change the situa- 
tion. But if this dissatisfaction is caused by 
other reasons, by the existence of the Military 
Administration in its present form and by the 
land policy practiced towards the minority, it 
is doubtful whether we have invested enough 
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thought, if we have gone far enough or spent 
enough money in order to localize or to li- 
quidate the causes of incitement. In addition to 
this, if we shall ascribe every expression of 
this ferment to Communist incitement, we 
will not only be deluding ourselves but also 
arousing the Arab minority against us and 
strengthening the influence of the Communists. 


If we prevent the possibility of Communist 
incitement among the Arab population by 
force, it may be that the disturbances which 
took place on May first will not be repeat- 
ed, But then the dissatisfaction of this pop- 
ulation will take on a different form, per- 
haps quieter, but certainly not less damaging 
in the long run, It is true that there is no 
security that the abolition of the Military Ad- 
ministration and the revision of the land po- 
licy will bring any immediate changes in the 
feelings of the Arabs of Israel. But without 
them we shall certainly not be able to pro- 
gress towards a closer understanding with this 
minority. The Military Administration and the 
land policy are today open sores in our rela- 
tions with the Arabs. 


A change in the land policy practiced to- 
wards the minority is essentially a budgetary 
question and does not involve more than the 
honest decision of the Government to solve 
the problem soon and generously. The case is 
not the same for the Military Administration. 
There are many circles, especially in the Prime 
Minister's Office, who still think that the abo- 
lition of the Military Administration will in- 
crease the security dangers. Deeper reflection, 
however, will reveal that if there is any dan- 
ger it can be met by increasing the activity of 
the security forces in these areas and by adapt- 
ing the forms of the civil administration to 
the needs of the Arab population... 


It is important that we do not delude our- 
selves, Neither revision of the land policy nor 
the abolition of the Military Administration 
will, within a short time, win us the un- 
reserved sympathy of the Arab minority. But 
they are necessary in order to gain this sym- 
pathy in the future. Communist incitement 
plays a role of only secondary importance in 
this matter; the more important factor is the 
existence of the Military Administration and 
the land policy. 


Football of Party Competition 
DAVAR (Labor) 


The question of the Military Administration 
has again become the football of party com- 
petition, the worst thing that could happen 
to a question of this kind. This is a clear 
problem of security, not a question of outlook 
or of political ideology, and it is incumbent 
upon us to examine it first and foremost in 
the light of security needs. Partisan handling 
of the matter must be seen as completely 
without justification. One may possess the most 
liberal concepts, look forward to the complete 
integration of the Arab minority in Israeli 
society, even struggle for a binational pro- 
gram, and still understand that today, under 
the present political circumstances and the 
conditions prevailing on the borders, the 
security of the State demands the maintenance 
of a special regime in the areas which are 
considered to be vulnerable from a security 
point of view. Since this is clearly a security 
problem, it is only just that the opinions of 
those who bear the responsibility for the 
State’s security should carry special weight. 
As long as those responsible for security 
feel that the Military Administration is a 
necessary measure for the fulfillment of the 
tasks given it, we have no alternative but 
to maintain it, of course with efforts to 
decrease to a minimum the suffering of the 
inhabitants of the areas under the Military 
Administration. These efforts have indeed 
always been made and will be made in the 
future, Some limitations have already been 
removed, and as the security situation im- 
proves the number of relaxations will increase. 
Even now discussions are being held with the 
aim of making further relaxations possible, but 
all these are contingent upon security needs. 


Those demanding the abolition of the Mi 
litary Administration present the Administra- 
tion as racial discrimination against the Arab 
minority. There is no greater distortion that 
this. It is not the Arab as an Arab who is 
placed under the Military Administration, but 
the Arab as the inhabitant of a certain are. 
Arabs in Jaffa or Haifa, in Ramle or Act, 
are just as free as the other inhabitants of 
these cities, and like them enjoy all  theit 
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rights. The Military Administration was set 
up in certain areas, particularly on the border, 
which because of the small number or total 
lack of Jews, could serve as easy fields of 
activity for enemies of the State and which, 
therefore, require special control. It has been 
emphasized many times that when the Jewish 
element in these areas becomes large enough 
it will be possible to decrease the severity 
of the Administration until the point of 
abolition... 


Partisan Politics and Military 
Administration 
HABOKER (General Zionist) 

..The article in ‘“Davar’’ argues that the 
question of the Military Administration has 
(again) been made a football for party 
competition; that this is the worst thing that 
could happen...; that it is clearly a question 
of security and not a matter of .outlook or 
political ideology. Outlook. and political ide- 
ology are weighty concepts which we do not 
always understand, but basic concepts con- 
cerning the attitude of the State to its Arab 
citizens are certainly reflected in the approach 
to the Military Administration, The debate 
is actually whether and how much the Mili- 
tary Administration increases state security, 
but we shall not deny the partisan element 
in the discussion. It interests us very much. 

The representatives of Mapai claim that 
the Military Administration hurts their party 
the most. All the other parties, however, 
believe that Mapai is clinging to the con- 
tinuation of the Military Administration be- 
cause it gives it so far-reaching domination 
over the Arab population that a majority of 
the latter feel themselves compelled to vote 


for the lists or candidates associated with 
Mapai. Why do the parties opposing the 


Military Administration — let us assume for 
partisan reasons — think that Mapaj uses 
the Military Administration as a means of 
controlling Arab votes? For the single reason 
that the Administration js wholly a Mapai 
tool. If the Military Administration and es- 
pecially its lower officials included members 
of all the parties, and if the bureaus which 
Mapaj holds were not purely party strong- 


holds, there would be no possibility of a 
partisan approach to the question of the 
Military Administration. But since it is a 
Mapai tool, the opposition to the Military 
Administration is explained as hatred of 
Mapai; and Mapai’s insistence on the main- 
tenance of the Military Administration is 
most naturally explained in terms of ‘the 
partisan value which Mapai sees in its 
existence... 


But the opposition to the continuation of 
the Military Administration does not derive 
only from partisan considerations, or certainly 
not from them alone. 

The editorial in ‘“Davar’’ states that we 
must trust those responsible for State security 
when they (apparently Mapai) say that the 
Military Administration is needed for the 
security of the State. Everything today requires 
experts, and for the sake of simplicity we 
assume that responsibility develops experts, 
but there is still a tool called common sense 
which, though it cannot understand the right 
or wrong way to handle atoms, can certainly 
help examine whether and how much the 
Military Administration increases the security 
of the State more than if there were no 
Military Administration. Those who have tried 
to uncover this secret by very concrete 
questions have received unsatisfactory answers. 
Even if we were to assume — and we do 
not assume it — that there would be some 
danger in the abolition of the Military Ad- 
ministration, this danger would be outweighed 
by the removal of one of the chief factors 
preserving the Israeli Arabs’ feelings that 
they are second-class citizens. 


Military Administration Should Be 
Abolished 


AL-HAMISHMAR 
(United Workers’ Party) 
We have been informed that the Mi- 


nisters’ Committee to study the problem of 
the Military Government has lately renewed 
its activities after a few weeks’ pause. We 
may hope that it will carry out its functions 
now at a fitting tempo, in keeping with the 
pressing question which it was given to 
handle. We want to believe that its conclu- 
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sions will not disappoint progressive public 
opinion in our country. There is no doubt 
that the Israel public, in spite of differences 
of outlook and politics, has recently ripened 
to the consciousness that the Military Ad- 
ministration should be abolished. It not only 


result of a regime based on national ine 
quality, civil discrimination, and human in- 
justice, The time has now come to open a 
new page in our relations with the Arab 
minority. We must clear the ground for the 
integration of the masses of our Arab citizens 





does not increase security but also disturbs 
the atmosphere of national relations in the 
state, and implants inimical anti-state feelings 
among the Arab minority as the inevitable 


in the life of the State, on the basis of full 
equality in rights and duties, The first con- 
dition for this is, undoubtedly, the abolition 
of the Military Administration. 


NATAN ALTERMAN 


AFTER THE RIOTS IN NAZARETH 
A 
Order has been restored. And now, if the State’s Jewish citizens 
And Jewish policemen will come forth to ask those who rule : 


Should only those Arab rioters who stoned and destroyed be brought to the bar 
For the street fights we've witnessed ? 


No! That same unknown Arab who cursed in blind rage 
And beat and lashed out and was dragged to the battered police van 
Is really, in truth, the only one blameless in this whirlpool of passions — 
Though he sits in jail. 

B 
The heat of the May riots is still being quenched. 
Two hundred arrested. Search parties and ambush. The embers of hatred still glow. 
The riots — fanned by the Communists ? True. The incitement was planned. 
But the rebellion, the protests, the curses were not staged demonstrations. 


The riots — a Communist intrigue. True. But what of the causes behind them ? 

Are they too atrocity stories ? Our final opinion, minds comfortably closed. 

Are not our own experts, the experts in handling the Arab minority, bound in 
all conscience 

To prove that they're not involved 

In that outbreak, expected for months ? 


Cc 
Years of routine and outmoded slogans on the question of our Arab citizens, 
Years of a petrified system, of one-sided advice and direction 
On a question which can, more than all other, test in the furnace 
The nation’s sincerity, the truth of its fate. 


Years of marking time, without desire to open new paths, 
In a question which should have proved — for so it was destined !| — 
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How much better the Jews ruled than anyone else ! 
A golden chance for vision and foresight — a human approach ! 


Yes, we knew very well: in the hearts of the Arabs of Israel 

Are embers whose heat will not be extinguished by kindness. 

The taste of defeat, of alien rule, of cities and villages 

Passing to others. No progress or plenty will make them forget this. 


And this too we knew: Restrictions and limits must be. 

He who would wipe them away with a stroke of the hand fells 
The tree of security. He means well, but his actions might harm. 
Happy is he who is able to mock those who guard him. 


For example: if Military Rule should be abolished 

Would one of us come forward at once claiming 

Completely free movement for Arabs in all Jewish villages?... Which of you 
Will say “I’m responsible”... not in word but in fact ! 


But what can be changed, and must — (to the roots — 

In approach, execution — the theory and practice together !), 
Also our basic ideas on this question, so delicate and vital, 

Is so great no delay can be brooked. 


What must be changed is the basic approach which every day sows 
Humiliation and bitterness, which like a satanic bellows 

Fans the ashes of natural hatred. Lest these ashes might dim 
And go out altogether in time without new winds to fan them. 


What now must be changed is the approach (a vague concept 

But a very real thing), the whole line which now for ten years 

Has humbled and hurt the Arabs in Israel. 

Oppressed and humbled ! This is the bitterness which broke out in rioting ! 


The agitators roused them. That’s true. But from the moment they rose 
Their anger was real. And, let us add, to our own consternation, 

That it was our fault the right was with them... 

And the right will be with them until the great change. 


That is the lesson of Nazareth. The laws of all nations apply to us also 

And a people oppressed, in the right — let us chose our words carefully — 

Is a minority turning the rulers to holders of truncheons ! 

Before it’s too late let’s remove this blot. Reprinted from “Davar” 
(Translated by Aubrey Hodes) 








Z. K. 


MIDDLE EAST 
IN WORLD PRESS 


@ Near Civil War in the 
Lebanon 
@ Nasser’s visit to Moscow 


After the consolidation of the two Arab 
unions — that of the Egyptian-Syrian “United 
Arab Republic,” and that of the Iraqi-Jorda- 
nian ‘Arab Union,” new developments in the 
Middle East attracted international attention. 
The most important of these were Gamal Ab- 
dul Nasser’s visit to Moscow and the near 
civil war in the Lebanon. 


Abdul Nasser’s Visit to Moscow 

Writing about Mr. Nasser’s visit to Mos- 
cow, E.J. Cutler, the Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, comments 
on Mr. Krushchev’s toast “to the day when 
the Arab peoples will be united under your 
leadership.” He writes : 


Mr. Krushchev's toast came after both men 
had signed a communique in which the leader 
of Egypt and Syria endorsed many of the 
Soviet Union's foreign policy objectives. 

In return Mr. Krushchev affixed his sig- 
nature to the document which denounced Is- 
rael and accused it of threatening peace and 
security and violating human rights by evict- 
ing Arabs from Palestine... This statement 
seems to put the Soviet Union squarely behind 
Mr. Nasser’s pledge to “restore Arab rights” 
in territory that is now Israel's. 

Mr, Cutler writes further about the prospect 
of Mr. Nasser becoming master of all the 
Arab countries: 

This prospect sounded ominous to Western 
diplomats, who pointed out that a strategic 
region containing most of the free world’s oil 
resources would then come under a leader who 
makes bitterly anti-Western statements and has 
the kindest words for the Soviet Union. 


However, other commentators in the West, 
as well as some influential journals, saw the 
outcome of the Moscow visit of the U.A.R. 
President in a somewhat different light. Typi- 





cal is a comment by the Cairo correspondent 
of the London Observer; 

President Abdul Nasser has returned from 
Moscow outwardly as firm a neutralist as he 
insisted he was before leaving. 

But to many of the crowd of Cairo citizens 
who heard him speak here his “‘positive inde- 
pendence” seemed more positive than ever. 

The correspondent points out that the 
“Egyptian Government sources insist that there 
is no such thing as any commitment to Rus- 
sia.” 

Pravda and all leading Soviet newspapers 
published Abdul Nasser’s farewell speech to 
the Soviet Union, at an evening of Soviet- 
Arab Friendship. Whereas the Soviet Prime Mi. 
nister, Mr. Khrushchev, touched upon Israel- 
Arab relations only once during his rather 
long speech, when he mentioned “the Anglo- 
French-Israeli intervention against Egypt,’’ the 
President of the U.A.R., unfortunately, seized 
the opportunity to deliver a most vicious at- 
tack upon Israel, in terms which were very far 
from “peaceful coexistence’ and do not leave 
any room for compromise. Following are some 
quotations from Mr. Nasser’s speech: 

Israel is now celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of its establishment. But I want to tell 
you that this is a celebration of the spilling of 
the blood of millions of Arabs, who were ex- 
pelled from this territory and robbed of their 
property. ; 

When the foreign forces of occupation left 
our territory, Israel began its aggressive ac- 
tions on our boundaries so as. to force us 
to join the aggressive blocs and to make us 
accept their protection. 

The establishment of Israel in this part of 
the globe created a danger to the Arab nations 
and causes division between the Arab coun- 
tries so as to force them to subordination to 
the imperialist blocs. 

In a leading article, “Long Live Soviet- 
Arab Friendship,” Pravda expressed the hope 
that: 

The fraternal friendship and the mutually 
profitable economic and cultural ties between 
the Soviet Union and the United Arab Repub- 
lic will strengthen the cause of lessening inter- 
national tension and contribute to the stabili- 
zation of peace in the world. 


Civil War in Lebanon 


The events in the Lebanon, where a neaf 
civil war has been raging for a number of 
weeks, were discussed in the international 
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press especially from the aspect of their inter- 
national implications. As a BBC commentator 
pointed out: 

The sorry civil fighting in the Lebanon, in 
the course of which many were killed and 
wounded, is a reflection of the struggle of the 
Great Powers for influence in the area. 
Should the anti-government forces be suppres- 
sed, this will be regarded as a victory of the 
pro-Western Lebanese Government and of the 
West. On the other hand, should President 
Chamoun be defeated, this will constitute a 
victory of the U.A.R. which is behind the op- 
position, and of the U.S.S.R. which is bound 
with the U.A.R. 


An editorial in the New York Times direct- 
ly accuses the government of the U.A.R. of 
an “attempt to seize Lebanon” with the help 
of the U.S.S.R., and advocates direct American 
intervention in support of the Lebanese Go- 
vernment : 

President Nasser’s attempt to seize Lebanon 
with the aid of his Communist allies, as he 
attempted to seize Jordan and did seize Syria, 
is not going too well, but this has only promp- 
ted both Cairo and Moscow to step up their 
joint campaign against American aid to the 

ttled Lebanese Government. They support 
the pro-Nasser rebels in Lebanon with inflam- 
matory propaganda and infiltration of Syrian 
and Egyptian ‘volunteers’ and threaten the 


United States with ‘serious consequences’ if . 


American aid continues, 


The New York Herald Tribune takes a si- 
milar line. However, it advocates the expedi- 
tion of a U.N. force to the Lebanon. 

Many of the British papers take a different 
line. They voice some doubts whether the 
U.A.R. Government is aiming at “seizing Le- 
banon.” Papers like the Economist, Observer, and 
New Statesman, consider that the trouble was 
caused by the strongly pro-Western and anti- 
Nasser policy of President Chamoun and his 
Government, who accepted the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and thus aroused the opposition of 
large parts of the population. These papers 
argue that in order to end the crisis a com- 
promise which would restore the Lebanon’s 
traditional neutrality is needed. In the words 
of the London Observer : 

Only a compromise could restore peace, but 
it seemed likely to be a compromise which 
also restored the traditional neutrality of Le- 
banon and ended the special link with the 
West, established when Chamoun accepted 


American aid and the Eisenhower Doctrine 
year, 


However, as the Economist points out: 


The insistence of the extremists on complete 
victory suggests that they are now looking far 
ahead. They have already won the point that 
originally caused the flare-up: President Cha- 
moun will not succeed himself. They have also 
virtually made it certain that whatever govern- 
ment is at the helm in the future, Lebanon 
will loosen its western ties and seek a more 
“positively neutral” position in line with Nas- 
serist nationalism. What more do they want ? 


Le Monde argues that though the U. S. 
Sixth Fleet is standing by near the shores 
of the Lebanon one cannot count on direct 
American military intervention in support of 
President Chamoun. The main reason is to be 
found in the clear Soviet warning that it 
would not tolerate such an intervention and 
would see in it a matter of international con- 
cern. Since both Great Power blocs balance 
each other in this matter, the crisis continues. 
The paper is in favor of a compromise, ac- 
cording to which President Chamoun would 
remain in his position until the end of his 
term in September, though a government of 
national unity under a military leader should 
be formed. 


The Soviet journal Novoye Vremya (New 
Times) deplores the Lebanese Government's 
complaint to the U.N. Security council, calling 
it a “false version of the intervention of the 
U.A.R.” The paper writes: 


Not long before the events in the Lebanon 
the U.S. Government announced a revision of 
its policy towards the U.A.R. But how can 
one believe in this when the American Go- 
vernment supports the false accusations against 
the U.A.R. in the Security Council ? 


In an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune entitled “Lebanon — Study in Com- 
plexity,” H.A.R. Philby writes: “The Leba- 
nese crisis presents one of the most complex 
patterns in the history of civil commotion, and 
cannot be described in conventional terms. 
It is scarcely a rebellion, since rebel leaders 
wander freely in and out of government- 
controlled territory without fear of arrest. 
It is not a civil war, since (reports to the 
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contrary notwithstanding) there has been pre- 
cious little warfare. Yet it is clearly more 
than a strike or riot. Perhaps it is best de- 
scribed as a calculated defiance of authority 
by at least one-half of the population, which 
is determined by a show of strength, occasion- 
ally backed by actual violence, to impose its 
will on the President and the government. 


The origins of the struggle are diverse 
in the extreme, Antagonisms at work are 
teligious, social, political, regional, tribal 
and personal. Each of these interact on the 
others so that it is impossible to point to 
any one as being a decisive influence... 

The real root of the present struggle lies 
in the field of foreign policy; and it is 
partly accidental that the cleavage in that 
tespect runs along religious and social lines... 

The present trouble can be traced straight 
back to Suez, when President Chamoun re- 
fused to break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain and France. His refusal led to the 
resignation of the Sunni Prime Minister, 
Abdullah Yafi, a close associate of Saeb 
Salam, and the formation of a new govern- 
ment under another Sunni, with the contro- 
versial figure of Charles Malik as Foreign 
Minister. Malik is an outstanding figure at 
the United Nations, but many Arabs profess 
to regard him as more an American than 
an Arab. The opposition’s worst fears were 
realized when President Chamoun, his new 
Prime Minister, Sami Sulh, and Malik be- 
tween them accepted the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
thereby linking Lebanon with the West. 
Their fears were confirmed when the new 
government revised the electoral law and 
when the first elections under the new law 
saw the defeat of such outstanding opposition 
candidates as Abdullah Yafi, Saeb Salam, 
and Kamal Jumblatt. No elections in the 
Middle East are wholly free from improper 
influence. But there are many Christians who 
argue that in this case the President and 
the government went too far, since by 
discomfiting their opponents so completely, 
they drove them from the Chamber into 
the street. The street is where they are 
right now, causing much inconvenience and 
hubbub... 

The real argument is about the degree of 
intervention, Was it ‘massive interference,’ as 
the government insists? Or was it just 
spontaneous encouragement from political 
sympathizers across the border, as the opposi- 
tion claims? United Nations observers will 
be best placed to form an opinion on such 
a nebulous controversy. 

The truth probably lies somewhere in be- 
tween the two extreme views. Syrian aid 
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certainly made the opposition a redoubtable 
force. Yet it seems more than probable that 
the present struggle would have broken out 
even without foreign interference; all its 
ee are clearly discernable inside the country 
itselt. 

What will happen to this beautiful country? 

It is a small country, certainly not big 
enough for both President Chamoun and Saeh 
Salam in their present moods. It may be 
that one or other will crack and open the 
way to a political compromise. It may be 
that the present situation will drag on until 
Sept. 24, when President Chamoun’s term 
of office expires, after which surely no one 
will find an adequate excuse for pressing 
on toward total ruin. 


It is even possible that a serious attempt 
will be made to seek a military solution. At 
the moment that seems a remote possibility, 
but not one to be wholly excluded. If it 
were tried, the future would be dark indeed, 
with strong secessionist movements develop- 
ing in Moslem areas, which, if successful, 
would leave of Lebanon nothing but a 
Christian rump of high mountains and Beirut. 

The strong tendency among supporters of 
the government to canvass the chances of 
Anglo-American intervention is a measure of 
their apparent helplessness to impose an in- 
ternal solution. It is also a measure of their 
desperation. The arrival of British parachut- 
ists and American Marines would deepen 
and perpetuate the present bitterness and 
lead to another outbreak of anti-Western 
fanaticism far beyond the Lebanese borders. 

A Western power has nothing to offer 
this country. The Lebanese must help them- 
selves, With their borders sealed off from 
Syrian interference by United Nations observ- 
ers and with Western powers observing a 
wise discretion, the Lebanese will at least 
have a chance of putting their own house 
in order undisturbed. They are the only people 
who can do it. 


“The facts are that a new aggression by 
the imperialist powers against the countries 
of the Middle East is being prepared,” writes 
commentator Plyshevsky in the Moscow 
Pravda. 


The Anglo-American ruling circles are 
trying through Lebanon to deliver a blow to 
Damascus and Cairo, The American diplo- 
mats afe trying to prepare this intervention 
under the flag of the U.N. 

There is no doubt, however, that should 
the colonialist countries try to carry out 


these imperialist plans they will by this bring 
into motion forces with which they will 
prove unable to cope. 
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RITCHIE CALDER 





WHERE NUCLEAR STUDY WILL LEAD 


The opening of the Institute of Nuclear 
Science at the Weizmann Institute in Rehovot 
during the middle of May was perhaps Is- 
rael’s outstanding scientific event of the year. 
The dedication exercises of the new building, 
which is the largest center of nuclear research 
in the Middle East, were honored by the 
presence of a number of the world’s most 
outstanding nuclear physicists, including Niels 
Bohr, I. Robert Oppenheimer, Harold Urey 
and Suberamanyas Chandrasekhar. By special 
arrangement with the “Jerusalem Post’ we 
are reprinting Ritchie Calder's article, written 
on the occasion, 


While we were admiring, as everyone must, 
the functional elegance of the new Institute 
of Nuclear Science at Rehovot, a V.I.S. (Very 
Important Scientist) hesitated and then blurted 
out: 

“How far is this from the nearest hostile 
bomber-base ?”” 


“Six minutes,” said a Weizmann physicist 
casually and added with pride, “But we are 
2000 miles from any physics laboratory that 
can compare with this one.” 

And then, as though to impress us with 
the unimportance of time and distance, he went 
on to explain how they were measuring the 
life-time of particles which survive only a 





RITCHIE CALDER, C.B.E. is a well-known 
English journalist on politics and science. 


ten thousand millionth of a second and study- 
ing cosmic rays which travel hundreds of 
millions of miles from Outer Space. 

Perhaps Israelis do not fully appreciate the 
compliment which visitors pay them in such 
“tactless questions’ and when they marvel 
that an embattled country can build so sub- | 
stantially for posterity. Every building, like 
the new Institute, is a profession of faith. 
It might seem like bravado, except that no 
one seems to be the least self-conscious about 
being hostages to history. 

The new Institute is a ‘magnificent obses- 
sion.” What it stands for — Israel’s faith in 
the future — is as important as what it is — 
one of the most beautifully designed and, 
without exception, the most up-to-date physics 
building in the world. 

Its scientific godfathers, Niels Bohr, J. Ro- 
bert Oppenheimer, Harold Urey, V. Weiss- 
kopf, Felix Bloch, $. Chandrasekhar, L. Neel, 
G. Herzberg, J. E. Mayer and Sir Christopher 
Ingold, who are taking part in the inaugural 
proceedings, will appreciate the amenities, 
which embody all the best features of la- 
boratory design in the advanced countries. 
They cannot fail to be impressed by the 
architecture and by the setting — in the 
dip of the hills, among the orange groves 
and against the backcloth of the storied 
mountains of Judea. 

They will also recognize its limitations — 
not of scientific intentions but of equipment and 








finance. A “three million volt atom-smasher” 
sounds impressive but js a modest (though 
useful) affair compared with the cosmotrons, 
betatrons, synchotrons and the other gargan- 
tuan members of the “tron” family. These rate 
hundreds of millions and, in some cases, 
thousands of millions of volts. Indeed today 
“millions of volts” ate so commonplace that 
they are expressed in ‘“megavolts’” (mega, 
meaning million) and costed in “megabucks” 
(millions of dollars). 


But none of these eminent scientists will 
evaluate the Institute either by its design or 
equipment. Both are very important but less 
so than the brain-power which they serve. 
And, like the 200 physicists, from all over 
the world, who attended the Rehovot Con- 
ference on Nuclear Structure last September, 
this week’s visitors are here in tacit tribute 
to the remarkable group of young Israeli 
scientists (with one exception students of the 
Hebrew University) who already have in- 
ternational reputations. : 


The average age (including Professor Amos 
de Shalit, the head of the department) is 
32, and the history of physics shows that 
this is the flint-and-tinder age when new 
discoveries are “sparked.” 

The question not only in Israel but else- 
where, is whether the new Institute means 
Israel's break-through to Atomic Energy. The 
answer is “no” but is a relative “no.” 


The energy which this country, without 
adequate natural resources of power, so badly 
needs must come from types of fission- 
reactors in which the Atomic Powers have 
invested thousands of millions of dollars in 
research and development. They exist and 
can be bought. Beyond those types of re- 
actors lies “fusion.” This means the harnes- 
sing of the hydrogen-into-helium energy which 
the sun has been generating for thousands 
of millions of years and which was reproduc- 
ed on earth, first, as the cataclysmic force of 
the H-bomb, measured as the equivalent of 
millions of tons of T.N.T, and with a 
thousand times more energy released than 
in the atom-splitting process (fission). Now 
the British ‘Zeta’ installation has shown that 
it will be feasible to “tame” the H-bomb, 
reproduce the sun on earth, and have power 
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unlimited. That, in industrial terms, is still 
in the future. 

But supporting this present and future 
“atom-technology” you need nuclear science— 
as the basis of training for those who will 
handle Israel's atom-program and, perhaps, 
produce novel methods in the future. That 
means pure research, of the kind being 
practised at the Institute, into the structure 
of the nucleus of the atom. 

Because it is a formidable truth that the 
safebreakers “got at” the nucleus before the 
locksmiths knew how it worked, That is to 
say, the first atomic bomb (presided over by 
Professor Oppenheimer) cracked the vault of 
nature’s secrets and released the energy, but 
then, as now, the scientists did not know 
the combination of the lock. That is what is 
meant by ‘nuclear structure’ in the in- 
vestigation of which the young Israeli scientists 
have already distinguished themselves and in 
which they rank in world science. 

When I meet them in the Institute of 
Nuclear Science, I get that same feeling a 
I used to have — away back in the Dawn 
of the Atomic Age — when I used to meet 
Lord Rutherford’s “Boys” in the ‘Nursery 
of the Atom,” the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, I cannot cast their horoscope and 
predict what the next 24 years will produce 
from their work, but I can safely wager that 
some of them, at least, will be guest stars 
like their famous elders, who grace today's 
occasion. 


Arabs at the Hebrew University 

Like his fellow members of the Israeli 
Arab community, the Arab student approach- 
ed the year 1948 with caution. He had lived 
through violent events and waited to see 
what the coming years would bring. 

The system of high school education, in- 
cluding both post-primary and secondary 
stages, expanded greatly after the establish- 
ment of the state. After completing these 
stages the Arab student was faced with the 
choice between two paths, his ultimate de 
cision usually determined by his circumstances 
and abilities. An immediate career was the 
natural choice and attracted the greater part 
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ARABS AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


of the educated youth, while higher education 
was restricted to a small sector of the well- 
to-do. The latter previously had usually made 
their way to foreign universities — mainly to 
the American College in Beirut, an institution 
which has undoubtedly played a very im- 
portant role in Arab education and has left 
its mark on the various currents of political, 
intellectual and cultural life in Lebanon, 
Syria, Palestine and Iraq. 

Another group, also small, had, with the 
aid of government stipends somehow managed 
to reach the British Universities, A third 
limited group of students attended other 
schools in Egypt, the U.S.A. and France. 

The position of the Arab student in Israel 
at the present time is similar in that he, 
too, must decide between two alternatives. 
The first is a career, usually limited to 
teaching. This is the path adopted by most 
of the educated Arabs in Israel. The second 
possibility, that of continuing on to higher 
education, has grown in significance parti- 
cularly because of the improvement in the 
standard of living of the Arab farmer which 
has made it possible for him to send his 
children to secondary school and the law 
making primary school education compulsory. 
Finally, the great developments in the fields 
of education and science throughout the world 
have affected the Arab minority in Israel as 
well and served as a stimulus for further 
study. 

Though it was founded in 1925, the 
Hebrew University attracted hardly any Arab 
students before the establishment of Israel. 
The reasons cannot be discussed here, but 
they were generally political and national in 
Mature, The one or two Arab students who 
did attend the Hebrew University during the 
period of the British Mandate were members 
of families strong enough to withstand pres- 
sure. Ignorance of the Hebrew language was 
Not one of the important reasons. The Arab 
students who entered the Hebrew University 
in 1952 did not know Hebrew and only 
acquired the language in the course of their 
studies. 

The question of education cannot, obvious- 
ly, be detached from that of the ‘regime. 
As soon as political and social circumstances 
changed and it became impossible for Israeli 
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Arab students to go to the universities they 
had formerly attended, they turned, and with 
a different attitude now, to the Hebrew 
University as the proper means of continu- 
ing their higher studies. 

The first group of 14 Arab students en- 
tered the Hebrew University in 1952, most 
of them joining the faculties of natural 
science and humanities. Since 1952 the figures 
have increased gradually but very slowly. 
The number of Arab students in the Hebrew 
University, as shown in the following table 
are, indeed, quite discouraging and deserve 
further consideration. 


Year Soc. Sci., Nat. Sci. Law Med. Total 


Lit, Agric. 
1953 8 6 2 16 
1954 13 5 5 1 24 
1955 13 6 10 6 53 
1956 25 11 8 38 47 
1957 24 4 12 15 55 
1958 19 9 12 18 58 


The figures show that the rate of Arab 
applicants to the Hebrew University is out of 
all proportion to the number of high school 
graduates, which is about 200 to 300 students 
every year. . 

The Arab woman is still almost a stranger 
at the Hebrew University, There are only 
two girls now studying at the University, 
in the faculties of natural sciences and phar- 
macology. A third Arab woman graduated 
this year with a B.A. degree. 

The major fields attracting the Arab stu- 
dents are medicine and law, the two faculties 
(including dentistry and pharmacology) which 
form the free professions. 

The explanation for the fact that so many 
of the students choose medicine and law 
has deep roots, The problem of absorbing 
educated Arabs and of integrating them into 
the productive enterprises of the country is 
one which has been discussed a great deal. 
Teaching has been and still is the chief 
career open to the educated Arab in Israel. - 
But even in this field the Ministry of Edu- 
cation absorbs only from 30 to 35 of the 
Arab graduates each year. It is not astonish- 
ing, therefore, that so many of them have 
turned towards medicine. The number of 
applicants for this faculty is even larger, 
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many being rejected because of lack of 
qualifications, This can be ascribed to the fact 
that the curriculum of the Arab secondary 
school, unlike that of the Jewish school, is 
general in character, without any specializa- 
tions, and the standards of teaching in the 
natural sciences and mathematics are quite 
low and not in keeping with academic 
demands. 

The Arab students in Jerusalem have other 
special problems. An attempi was once made 
to create an organization which would care 
for the interests of the Arab student, but it 
soon fell apart because of internal differences. 
Such an organization could undoubtedly serve 
the special interests of the Arab students 
and represent them to the authorities, But 
the initiative for such a project must come 
from the Arab students themselves. 

The Arabs are therefore part of the general 
Student Organization, whose first concern is 
to supply students with lodging and meals. 
In these the Arab student has shared equally. 
The question of employment, however, has 
remained unsolved. Statistics from the Stu- 
dent's Employment Office show that about 
29 Arab students are employed in physical 
labor on the University grounds, with only 
five employed in government offices. This 
last number is very low, especially if we take 
into account the large number of students 


unemployed and the need to offer them 
occupations in keeping with their qualifica- 
tions and their need for conditions conducive 
to study. 

The Arab students maintain excellent relations 
among themselves and with their Jewish fel- 
low students. The atmosphere in general, 
and especially the relations with the profes- 
sors, is one of sympathy and understanding, 
the professors offering a superb example and 
proof that education is the fundamental means 
of settling questions. 

There are some further remarks which this 
writer would like to make here. The eight 
Arabs who have already graduated from the 
University should feel it their duty to serve 
as a bridge between the two peoples. The 
Hebrew language is an easy one for us and 
the Arab graduates use it as fluently as 
their own, Some of the Hebrew newspapers 
and magazines are open to them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the educated Arab has not yet 
fulfilled his mission to the utmost, and has 
not done enough to bring the voice of the 
Arabs to the Jewish citizen. 

ANIS RASHID ABU-HANA 


ANIS RASHID ABU-HANA is a student of 
the Faculty of Law at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. 





THE ISRAEL DEFENSE FORCES AND JORDAN MARCH TOGETHER 


No, this was not a military parade of the type which makes world headlines and 
breaks all the clauses of the Armistice Agreement. There was no need for Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold, Dr. Ralph Bunche and Mr. Orrotia to rush to Mount Scopus in order to survey 
the scene of the latest incident. And even the most right-wing member of the Knesset 
would not accuse anyone of ‘‘appeasing the Arabs.’”’ 

And yet they march together, keeping faithfully in step, not with boots or guns, 
not with tanks, but — on the radio. ‘“‘The March of Tunes,” a hit song program, is 
broadcast every Saturday night on the Ramallan broadcasting station in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, and, a brief hour later, on ‘‘Galei Zahal,”’ the Israel Defense Forces’ 
broadcasting station. Lately the two sides have reached a sort of unspoken agreement 
on the most popular tunes of the week, and almost the same melodies appear at the 
top of the list in the New City of Jerusalem and the resort town of Ramallah, whose 
high wireless tower can be seen clearly from Jerusalem. 

The film ‘Love in the Afternoon” recently played at the Or-Gil Cinema in Jewish 
Jerusalem and at the Nuzha in the Old City ~ and a few days later the theme song 
“Love in April’’ was booming from radio sets on both sides of No-Man’s-Land without 
any importance being paid to the question of whether the April in question was 
Nissan or Ramadan... 
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A Peace Petition 

Side by side in your April issue, you 
publish Dr. Katz’s “Proposals for Co-exist- 
ence” and Mr. Assaf’s “The Hope That 
Failed.” Read together, they take on added 
meaning. For it is precisely the difficulties 
encountered by the partisans of peace in the 
Arab camp that impose on us, who have the 
advantage of a liberal government, the obli- 
gation to take the initiative. 


I believe that Dr. Katz’s proposals are a 
sound basis for which we must demand 
immediate official Israel government sanction. 
None of them endangers our economy or 
handicaps our security, yet they are concrete 
and eminently practical. We have nothing to 
lose by them, and everything to gain. Publish- 
ed as official proposals, they can only con- 
vince the world that Israel wants peace. If 
they are not taken up, they will constitute 
a signal propaganda defeat for the Arabs, 
particularly in this age of notes and counter- 
notes, If they are taken up, do we have 
a right to fear that they will merely be 
exploited to extort further concessions, when 
we have been claiming all along that all we 
want is a chance to sit down and talk peace 
with the Arabs since after that all the 
problems would work themselves out? 


I suggest the immediate circulation through- 
out Israel of a petition asking the Govern- 
ment to submit Dr. Katz's proposals officially 
to the U.N., to all our diplomatic represent- 
ations and, through neutral states such as 
Sweden and Burma, to the Arab states, re- 
leasing them simultaneously to the world 
press with a blast of publicity. 


Within the framework of our Tenth An- 
niversary celebrations, let us proclaim the 





earliest practicable date as Petition Day and 
set our sights on 100,000 signatures. I, and 
hundreds of other Israelis, will help corral 
them in. 


Jerusalem YITZHAK ODED 
Mr, Katz expands his plan in his article 
on page 24 of this issue — editors. 


Oriental Renaissance 

I have just received your March issue and 
would like to tell you how delighted I am 
with the standard you have set yourself with 
this long-needed magazine. But what I parti- 
cularly want to mention is the contribution 
by Eran Laor, under the heading “Oriental 
Renaissance.” His insight into the problem 
he writes about, his deep Jewish spirit, 
shines from every sentence. Indeed here is 
a philosopher with new ideas, Even he him- 
self calls them uncommon. 


I hope that Laor’s new approach will be 
published much more widely and that besides 
his magazine articles, a book of his will 
be published in many languages. I am sure 
it will arouse a terrific controversy, as all 
schools of thought have aroused in the past. 
I believe he has something when he says 
“today our adversaries, tomorrow our allies.” 


Jews in many lands, and particularly in 
Israel, are concerned with their future. I 
believe that Eran Laor’s thought will have 
to be taken into consideration because he 
points a way which has a great bearing on 
Jewish history. 


Melbourne, Australia. ERNEST PLATZ 











ECONOMIC REVIEW 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UNIFICATION OF THE MOGHREB 


The harmonious economic development of 
the Arab Moghreb as a whole has been ham- 
pered by more than a century of foreign occu- 
pation of the three countries of North Africa. 

Today we find three separate economies 
with similar economic foundations, characteriz- 
ed essentially by a very tight complementarity 
with the dominant French economy. This is 
the logical consequence of the colonial agree- 
ments which subordinated the economic deve- 
lopment of Tunis, Algeria and Morocco to 
the needs of French economic expansion. 

The composition of North African agricul- 
ture and industry is the same from Gabes to 
Agadir. At the side of large-scale agricultural 
exploitation by the colons (who are usually 
Europeans), working with modern tools and 
oriented mainly towards export crops (wine, 
citrus, grains, etc.) we find small-scale 
“native” farms marked by their poor yields — 
the results of archaic methods of production, 
the absence of financial means and lack of 
direction. 

In the industrial field only a number of 
food industries’ some metal-working plants 
and foundries’ and some textiles, household 
goods, paper and cardboard factories can be 
found in the vicinities of Casablanca, Algiers, 
Oran, Safi, Bone, Bizerte and Tunis. These 
industries work for very narrow markets since 
each of the three countries competes with the 
others, and they are handicapped by the ab- 
sence of any basic industries or sources of 
cheap energy. 

To the similarity in industrial and agricul- 
tural composition we can add a like paralle- 


lism in banking, financial and monetary struc- 
tures, the result of the fact that all three con- 
tries belong to a single monetary zone which 
is marked by an excessive centralization to the 
benefit of France. A few financial groups con- 
trol the principal economic sectors of all of 
North Africa (the Bank of Paris and the 
Netherlands, the Bank of Algeria and Tunis, 
the Bank of the Paris Union, etc.) 

These economic similarities repeat them- 
selves again in the fields of agricultural pro- 
ducts, mines and power-sources, Tunisia, Al- 
geria and Morocco all produce the same agri- 
cultural products (grains, vegetables, wine, 
olives, cork...), almost the same ores (phos- 
phates, iron, lead, zinc and salt) and have 
the same difficulties from the point of view 
of power resources (small production of elec- 
tricity and coal). 

In spite of these similarities, which seem to 
oppose any possibility of unification, however, 
there are encouraging factors, economic and 
geographic, which point the way to unity. The 
large variety of agricultural and mining pro- 
ducts in the whole of the Moghreb, the recent 
discoveries of petroleum in the Sahara, the 
improvement in communications between the 
three countries, whether by the main east-west 
railway and the numerous north-south bran- 
ches which can serve to drain the raw ma- 
terials, or the sea-lanes offered by the Medi- 
terranean — these are the chief factors which 
can serve as the point of origin for the eco- 
nomic unification of this part of Africa. 

The conditions for unification exist, Theit 
realization has now become imperative. It is 
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UNIFICATION OF THE MOGHREB 59 


only by the creation of a large North African 
market and by the joint exploitation of re- 
sources that a coherent economic structure 
can be built, It is, for example, more logical 
to base a large-scale smelter on a market 
which can absorb 500,000 tons of iron and 
steel products (the total consumption of North 
Africa) than on the narrow, separate markets 


of 100,000 to 150,000 tons. In the same manner 
| the North African consumption of petroleum 


is now already 3 million tons, permitting us to 
envisage the establishment of two refineries, 
one at the west and the other at the east of 
the Moghreb. 

The joint exploitation of resources would 
also make easier the development of the gray 
coal of Kenadra and of the anthracite of Dje- 
tada. It would make it possible to exploit the 
natural gas deposits by the development of a 
large-scale zinc industry on the present Al- 
gerian-Moroccan frontier. The oil of Hassi- 
Massaoud could be used to enrich the Tuni- 
sian phosphates and even to extract phosphor- 
us, thus obtaining new markets for this Tunis- 
ian mineral without competing with Moroc- 
can phosphates. 

The advantages offered by economic unifi- 
cation are thus very great. In agriculture, it 
would make it possible for each of the three 
countries to tend towards specialization and 
would result in a rational division of labor 
within the framework of the agricultural struc- 
ture as a whole. 

Industrially, economic unification would 
make it possible to establish large modern 
combines. The possibilities in this field are 
very promising. 

1. The basic industries now lacking in 
North Africa could be established. Starting 
with Hassi-Massaoud and the mineral re- 
sources of the Moghreb east, we can foresee 
the development of a large-scale chlorine and 
soda industry (with the salts of Chott-ech- 
Chergui) which could be the beginning for a 
primary chemicals and plastic materials indust- 
ty. This nucleus would be reinforced by a 
Phosphorus industry based on the phosphates 
of the Gafsa region and a large-scale steel 


industry supported by the shipyards of Bizerte. 

Based on the mineral resources which are 
found on both sides of the present Algerian- 
Moroccan border, we could develop the pro- 
duction of zinc, the production of ferroman- 
ganese and the export of high quality metals, 
and could organize a large-scale industrial 
combine. 

2. Processing industries would also certain. 
ly benefit from unification, A cellulose in- 
dustry could process materials from all of 
North Africa, while oil could be manufactured 
from the Tunis olive crop and other oleagi- 
nous materials. 

North African unification would thus be 
the beginning for the economic awakening of 
the Moghreb. The backwardness resulting from 
a century of foreign domination could be easi- 
ly overcome by the joint use of resources and 
a better utilization of the North African eco- 
nomic potential within a Plan of Develop- 
ment for the whole of the region. 

(By arrangement 
with L’ Action, Tunis) 





NOTICE 
Because of the large amount of space 
devoted to Lebanon in this issue, the 
regular feature In the Arab World does 
not appear. 
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A “Just Peace” Must be Just 
(Continued from page 40) 
pessimistic description leads par force 
to the conclusion that the Israeli Arabs 
cannot, at present, do anything to build 
the bridge of peace except by their 
struggle for ‘their rights in Israel. A 
more balanced survey must lead to 
another and more constructive conclu- 
sion: that even now Israeli Arabs can 
discharge a most valuable function in 
effecting the rapprochement of the two 

peoples. 
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